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EARLY LAST FALL International Seminars, a nonprofit 
educational organization, invited the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and some thirty other 
national organizations to send representatives on a 
people-to-people mission to the countries of South 
America. This good-will tour—or Inter-American 
Seminar, as it was called—had a double purpose. One 
aim was to help the national organizations enlarge 
their knowledge and understanding of the peoples of 
South America. The other was to help build friendly 
feelings toward our country among South Americans. 

In the Statement of Principles adopted at our last 
national convention, the National Congress expresses 
this conviction: “We believe that by understanding 
the characteristics, cultures, and religions of all peo- 
ples and by recognizing the interdependence of the 
nations of the world, we shall move nearer the goal 
of enduring peace.” 

In the invitation of International Seminars, the 
National Congress saw an opportunity to put this 
important principle to work, and in an area where 
it was very much needed—in our relations with our 
Latin-American neighbors. Accordingly the invita- 
tion was accepted, and I was appointed to represent 
the Congress. 

The misunderstandings that have occurred in re- 
cent years between ourselves and Latin America are 
dangerous and deplorable. Most of them, I believe, 
spring from lack of knowledge of each other. But 
ordinary citizens of different countries, meeting face 
to face, exchanging views and information, manage 
to fill the gaps in their knowledge and to wipe out 
some of the misconceptions that engender distrust, 
suspicion, and resentment. That is why the people- 
to-people mission in which I represented the mem- 
bers of the parent-teacher organization was so impor- 
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Friendliness: 


KARLA V. PARKER 


President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


tant. That is why I would like to share this visit to 
South America with you. 

Unfortunately our busy schedule did not allow me 
to keep a full record of our many friendly meet- 
ings with South Americans. But whenever I could, I 
snatched a few moments to jot down my impressions 
of what I saw and heard and felt. These impressions 
will give you, I hope, a sense of participating in a 
rewarding venture in international friendship. 


Caracas, Venezuela 


Caracas is an oil boom town, with buildings as 
modern as those of the United Nations and traffic as 
dense as the rush-hour peak in our big cities. 

Here, we soon observed, the Communist party was 
actively campaigning for the coming election. Its 
adherents were urging people to vote rojo (red), for 
every political party has a ticket of a particular color. 
The voter chooses the color that represents the party 
and candidate of his choice. Buses, too, have various 
colors, which indicate their routes; for in this great, 
teeming city the majority of the inhabitants can nei- 
ther read nor write. Color is the illiterates’ alphabet. 

But illiteracy is not Venezuela’s only problem. 
More than 50 per cent of its population is under 
nineteen years of age, and the birth rate is steadily 
climbing. Venezuelan leaders see great challenges 
posed by the youthfulness of the people. For one 
thing, more and more money will have to be chan- 
neled into education, despite the fact that the schools 
already receive a higher percentage of the national 
income than do ours in the United States. Also the 
immaturity of the citizenry is critical at a time when 
mature judgment and balance are needed to assure a 
stable democracy and make the country permanently 
secure against dictatorship. 
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One experience in Caracas stands out particularly: 
a visit to a kindergarten, where the little Venezuelans 
of various extractions—Spanish, Indian, Negro, Chi- 
nese, and German—put on a special program portray- 
ing in song, dance, and story the cultures of many 
nations. It was sheer delight, as you can imagine, to 
hear the familiar Goldilocks and the Three Bears in 
Spanish. 





, Bogota, Colombia 


Steeped in Spanish influence, poised and self- 
assured in its possession of a rich intellectual tradi- 
tion, Bogota faces its many problems with mature 
dignity. Coffee, once the chief source of income, no 
longer provides sufficient revenue for the country’s 
growing needs and aspirations. Tourism contributes 
less to the economy than it does in some of the other 
South American republics, and while some United 
States capital flows into Bogota, much more could be 
used. 














But Bogota is not dwelling wistfully on its past. 
New agricultural products are being developed, and 
study and research are under way to find solutions to 
pressing problems. There is a resolute facing forward 
here that is stimulating and inspiring. 

A dramatic example of this progressive attitude is 
the University of the Andes, which nestles high in the 
mountains just outside the city. Established about a 
decade ago by a group who had attended colleges and 
universities in the United States, it now has some 850 
students. Since residence facilities are lacking, stu- 
dents live with friends or relatives whose homes are 
within commuting distance. The buildings that house 
their highly intellectual efforts once served as a jail, 
we were told by the university president. But the 
university, he said, believes that the caliber of its 
teachers and students is of more significance than the 
buildings in which they teach and learn. 

Bogota’s thoughtful approach to civic affairs in- 
cludes consideration of the residents’ recreational 
needs. As our bus rolled down from the university, 
its course circled through a public park of which any 
city might be proud. Part of it was an impressive 
eucalyptus forest, with little streams and miniature 
falls adding sparkle and loveliness. At the foot of 
the mountain, man-made facilities—swings, merry-go- 
rounds, shelter houses, and picnic sites—added to the 
park’s natural delights. This was a holiday, and 
throughout the park crowds of men, women, and 
children were enjoying the day. 
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Lima, Peru 




















Lima is a city of beautiful modern homes, broad 
tree-lined avenues, and bridle paths. But on its outer 
edges are the barriadas—forlorn, primitive settle- 
ments without water or sanitation. Here a third of 
the city’s population lives a bare, meager existence. 

Perhaps from the barriadas came a child I saw, a 
little girl of six or seven, wrapped in paper, propped 
in the corner of a store entrance, sleeping with her 
mouth hanging open. Nearby sat her mother, selling 
papers. Perhaps from the barriadas came also the 
eager bootblacks and newsboys whose services and 
wares were irresistible, even though one’s shoes were 
suede and one could not read Spanish. It is the 
mournful eyes that penetrate the heart—round, brown 
eyes, young or old, that beg powerfully, without the 
need of words. 

Yet withal there is here, too, a clearly discernible 
spirit of progress, a recognition of the necessity for 
moving ahead. An active ministry of education attests 
to Peru’s conviction that only through literacy and 
learning can her people rise to adequate self-support 
and effective citizenship. And in Lima the University 
of San Marcos, one of the oldest institutions of higher 
education in the hemisphere (founded in 1551, 
eighty-five years before Harvard), maintains its long 
tradition of strenuous intellectual life. 

(Continued on page 22) 





These children are just as expert as your own youngsters at hula 
hooping—a fad that knows no national boundaries. 
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PAUL WOODRING 


IF YOU ARE THE PARENT of a child who will be ready 
for college in 1965, 1970, or 1975, you have good rea- 
son to take a hard look at some stubborn facts. Those 
facts are confusing, as you have no doubt already 
discovered. 

Last spring a number of magazine and newspaper 
stories carried headlines designed to scare the day- 
lights out of parents and students alike. The general 
theme was that when your child is ready for college, 
college may not be ready for him. College entrance 
standards, it was said, would rise beyond the reach 
of many students. One comment, frequently quoted, 
was that of the president of an ivy league university 
who was reported to have said to his graduating class, 
“Gentlemen, if your sons are not a great deal bright- 
“er than you, do not try to send them to this univer- 
sity.” Many people took this to mean that the col- 
leges of the future would be open only to brilliant 
students. 

A second kind of news story began appearing last 
fall. It has reported that there is still ample room for 
more students in many colleges, both public and pri- 
vate, and that in 1958-59 any qualified student can 
find a college willing to accept him if he isn’t 
insistent on attending a specific college with very 
high standards, great prestige, and a limited enroll- 
ment. It has been pointed out that many of the state 
and municipal colleges have no fixed limit on en- 
rollment and many of the less famous private colleges 
could have accepted more students than applied 
there last fall. 

Although these reports seem at first to conflict 


with those of last spring there is no real conflict 
between them. Many a parent who attended Harvard, 
Yale, or Princeton—or a women’s college of compar- 
able reputation—has already discovered that his son 
or daughter cannot get into the same institution. The 
student who regards it as a fate worse than death 
not to be admitted to the college of his first choice 
may be in for a shock. But if he is more interested 
in getting a good education than in being enrolled 
in a particular school, he need have no fear of not 
getting into college in 1959 or 1960. 


Enrollments Headed for New Highs 

The years ahead are quite another matter. Predic- 
tions for the years up to 1975 are not mere guess- 
work; the babies are born and have been counted. 

In the past four years about seventeen million 
babies arrived in American homes. This is 70 per 
cent more than arrived in a similar period in the 
1930’s—the decade in which the college students of 
the 1950’s were born. On the basis of this increase 
alone we might expect the number of college stu- 
dents to rise by 70 per cent in the next fifteen or 
twenty years. But this is only a small part of the prob- 
lem. Each year a larger percentage of the college-age 
group desires and plans to go to college. This per- 
centage has risen steadily over the years, and all the 
social forces that have caused it to rise are still with 
us. 

In 1900 only about 4 per cent of the boys and 
girls of college age were in college. The figure was 
only 15 per cent in 1940. Today, if we count colleges, 
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Will Go to College? | 


universities, technical schools, and other post-high- 
school institutions, the figure is about go per cent of 
the age group and is still going up. There is no good 
reason to expect the rise to stop. If it goes to 50 per 
cent, as many predict, there will be between eight 
and nine million students in colleges by the mid 
1970’s—nearly three times the present number. 
, All this increase can come about without any re- 
duction of present entrance standards. (Seventy per 
cent more adolescents will mean about 7o per cent 
more bright adolescents, just as it will mean that 
many more dull ones.) The rest of the increase can 
be accounted for merely by bringing into college 
many able students who do not now attend, either be- 
cause of lack of motivation or for financial reasons. 
Even today a great many colleges, including both 
public and private institutions, will accept virtually 
any high school graduate who applies. Many state- 
supported institutions are required by law to do so. 
The less famous private schools have done so because 
in the past they have had trouble getting enough stu- 
dents. Personally I think these standards are much 
too low, since a high school diploma no longer gives 
any real evidence of high academic ability. I men- 
tion the fact only as evidence that college enroll- 
ments can, and probably will, go to eight or nine 
million with no reduction in existing entrance 
standards. 


Teacher Shortage Inevitable 

Can we build enough new colleges, or enlarge the 
present ones, in time? That will mean putting up 
more college buildings in the next fifteen years than 
we have built in the past three hundred. Still, it 
could be done if we were sufficiently convinced of 
the need. 

But the crucial question is this: Can we find 
enough potential college teachers and prepare them 
in time? The answer to this is a simple, straight- 
forward, and resounding “No.” There is not the 
slightest chance of our being able to do so even if 
there were money available to pay them. 

The reason is simple. Today we have about 230,000 
faculty members for 3,000,000 students. If we were 
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to maintain the same faculty-student ratio we would 
need 700,000 college teachers in 1975. It seems clear 
that this is more than the total number who will 
have the necessary qualifications. The difficulty is 
that because teachers are, on the average, from ten 
to thirty years older than their students, the teachers 
of 1975 will be drawn from a period of low birth 
rate (people born between 1920 and 1945) to teach 
students born during a period of very high birth 
rate. 

A further complication is that the profession of 
college teaching will have to compete with the many 
new and fast-developing professions and industrial 
jobs that require education and intellectual qualifi- 
cations similar to those of college professors. Today 
the holders of the Ph.D. degree are in great demand 
by industry, government, and a wide variety of re- 
search and service organizations. In some fields fewer 
than half the new Ph.D.’s are going into teaching. 


Catalogue of Consequences 

Does this mean that college doors will be closed 
to a large number of qualified students? It seems un- 
likely; people simply won’t stand for it. 

By public demand there will be a tremendous ex- 
pansion of state colleges, city colleges, and public 
junior colleges. The present teachers’ colleges will 
become general state colleges, as they already have 
in half the states. While they continue to prepare 
teachers, they will offer a wide variety of courses 
for those who do not plan to teach. City colleges and 
municipal universities will expand more rapidly than 
any other types of institutions, and many of the 
present junior colleges will become four-year, degree- 
granting institutions. Teaching salaries in all these 
publicly supported institutions will rise much more 
rapidly than those in private colleges, which will, as 
a result, lose faculty members. This will create a real 
crisis in all private colleges except those that are ex- 
ceptionally well endowed. 

The shortage of teachers will bring changes also 
in the method and manner of college instruction. 
There will be much less spoon feeding; the faculty 
won't have time for it. There will be more large 
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lecture classes and fewer small classes and tutorials. 
An increased amount of teaching will be done by 
means of television. 

Much more responsibility will be thrown on the 
student. The student who can read and study inde- 
pendently, who knows how to listen to lectures and 
can profit from them, and who can organize and plan 
his own work will continue to get a great deal out of 
his college experience. The student who has not 
quite grown up, who never works unless someone 
tells him to, is going to have a rough time, no matter 
how intelligent he is. 

Today many colleges and universities offer remedi- 
al noncredit courses in which freshmen can make up 
deficiencies in reading, writing, and mathematics. 
Some of these courses are not even at the high school 
level but cover things that should have been learned 
in grades five, six, and seven. Several universities 
have now announced their intention of dropping 
these courses, and it seems probable that all colleges 
will soon follow suit. The student who is not pre- 
pared. for college simply will not be admitted. 

This may sound ruthless, and in some cases it will 
be; but the colleges have no real choice. When the 
shortage of faculty members becomes acute it will be 
ridiculous to ask a professor to spend his time teach- 
ing what should have been learned in grade school. 


The Possible May Be Inadvisable 


Unless he is deficient in the basic skills, your child 
probably will be able to get into college—some kind 
of college. But what he gets out of college will de- 
pend more upon him and less upon the faculty. You 
would be wise to begin now to help him acquire the 
kind of independence and initiative he will need. 

Whether a son or daughter ought to go to college 
is a problem that each parent ought to think about 
very carefully. When the child reaches the proper 
age he too should do some careful thinking, for the 
final decision should rest with him. College educa- 
tion is not designed for everybody. For some students 
it is a waste of time; for others, a long period of 
frustration; for still others it unnecessarily postpones 
their becoming able to earn a living. 

The desire for social prestige is not a very good 
reason for going to college. If that is the student's 
only motive a finishing school may be a better choice. 

Neither is the desire to make money a good reason 
for going to college. In the past it has been true that 
the average college graduate made more money in 
his lifetime than those who did not go to college— 
often quite a lot more. But the statistics are mislead- 
ing. Many of the college graduates who report large 
incomes would have had these incomes even without 
a college education because they enjoy the advantage 


The seventh article in the 1958-59 study 


program on adolescence. 
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of having a family business into which they can 
easily move. 

The boy or girl who gets a college education and 
then becomes a teacher, minister, social worker, or 
librarian will have an income little, if any, higher 
than that of his brother or sister who becomes a car- 
penter, plumber, or truck driver. The skilled trades 
now pay well and do not require formal education 
beyond high school, trade school, or apprenticeship. 

For the person who is academically inclined, the 
professions offer satisfactions not found in skilled 
labor, but money is not one of them. For people more 
interested in working with things than with ideas 
the skilled trades may offer greater satisfactions. 


Putting the Problem in Perspective 

Students who have become weary of school at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen may do well to postpone 
college even if they have the necessary intellectual 
qualifications. In the future there will be many op- 
portunities for students who want to undertake col- 
lege work later in life. Shorter working hours in in- 
dustry will make it comparatively easy for anyone to 
work toward a degree by taking courses at a nearby 
college in evening or late afternoon classes. These 
courses will be far more interesting and profitable 
to some students at the age of thirty or even forty 
than they would have been at eighteen. 

College is worthwhile only if a student goes for 
the right reasons and if he is ready for the experi- 
ence. The best reason is that for many young people 
college is the best place to learn a great many things 
that a bright student wants to know—and not facts 
alone. In college the right kind of student finds that 
his horizons are widened, his view of the world be- 
comes broader and more clear, and he gains a new 
sense of purpose. He begins to understand things he 
never understood before, and his life takes on a new 
meaning. One of the aims of all education is to free 
the individual from the limitations of ignorance, 
prejudice, and provincialism, and four years in col- 
lege can contribute materially to that end. 

But college can do this only if the student really 
wants to learn, if he is intellectually curious, if he 
likes to read and study, and if he is above average 
in intelligence. If your child has these traits and if 
you can keep them alive while he goes through 
elementary and secondary school, you need have no 
fear that he will not get into college—or that he will 
not profit greatly from the experience. 





Paul Woodring, noted analyst and interpreter of 
American education, is full-time consultant for the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. In that 
capacity he visits schools and colleges throughout the 
country. A prolific writer, he is the author of the 
widely discussed Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools 
and A Fourth of a Nation. 
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THE GROUP OF LADS BEFORE ME had never been in seri- 
ous trouble before. They were accused of stealing 
from the lockers of their classmates at school. They 
had been doing it for some months, usually taking 
only money or various highly salable articles. When 
they were caught they readily confessed to their 
thefts. 

I asked the parents and the boys to come into my 
chambers to discuss the charges. It was an old story 
that I'd heard many times before. The parents said: 
“We can’t understand it. These boys have been taught 
to know right from wrong, and they’ve never been in 
trouble before.” 

And the boys? They needed money for taxis and 
flowers in order to compete for girls who were too 
young to go out alone with boys in the first place. 
Other lads in the school had money enough to do 
these things, because their parents simply ladled it 
out to them. Some of the youngsters whose parents 
couldn't afford it stole from their friends and class- 
mates to “keep up with the Joneses.” It was as simple 
as that. 

I put the boys under court supervision until they 
had made full restitution. But how I wish I could 
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have punished the real culprits—the foolish parents 
who had brought on this situation! First there were 
the parents who countenanced expensive social activi- 
ties long before their children were ready for them. 
Next there were the parents who handed out ridicu- 
lous amounts of money to their children without put- 
ting any strings on it or supervising its spending. Fi- 
nally came the parents who failed to instill in their 
children the unshakable respect for the law that would 
prevent them from stealing under any circumstances. 

One very important reason why so many of our 
young people are in conflict with the law today is that 
the adults with whom they deal—their parents, teach- 
ers, relatives, friends—often don’t understand some 
very basic elements of law. Obviously they can’t teach 
what they don’t know, understand, or respect. So at 
the very root of our growing crime problem is the 
necessity for education. That tired precept, “Igno- 
rance of the law is no excuse for breaking it,” has a 
corollary: The ignorance can be dissipated by ex- 
plaining to parents and children alike the basic laws 
with which they are most likely to come into conflict. 
This certainly isn’t being done now, at least not as 
thoroughly as it should be. 








Up, Picked Up 


During my twenty-five years as a judge of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago and the Circuit Court of 
Cook County I’ve seen a steady procession of thou- 
sands of pretty mixed-up people who might have 
saved themselves and society a great deal of pain and 
expense had they been aware of a few fundamentals 
of American law. 

The first place where this awareness can and should 
be impressed is, of course, the home. How can par- 
ents put their children right with the law? 

The most important way by far is to set a shining 
example themselves. Parents simply cannot have one 
standard for themselves and another for their chil- 
dren. And this applies across the board, to small 
things as well as large. Put yourself for an instant in a 
child’s place as he listens to Mother describing how 
she watched the grocer shortchange himself, or Father 
telling how he outmaneuvered the train conductor so 
that he didn’t have to surrender his ticket. Or con- 
sider the parents who assure a twelve-year-old he is 


still small enough to get into the movies for half 
price, who write school excuses that aren’t true, or 
who boast about “fixing” a traffic ticket. What possi- 
ble conclusion can the child come to except that 
these things are perfectly all right—and well within 
the law? 

Laws will have meaning to children only if they 
have meaning to their parents—or to other adults who 
are important in their lives. Children should be told 
early in life that laws are made to protect each citizen 
and his property. They should think of laws not as 
something to be apprehensive about but rather as 
precepts that give force and authority to the stand- 
ards that self-respecting citizens fix for themselves. 
Human progress and development of laws are in- 
separable; otherwise we would still be living in a 
land where the law of the jungle prevailed. 

Children should understand that laws are designed 
to ensure our being able to live in harmony as a 
group while still maintaining our freedom and indi- 
vidual rights. And law-enforcement officials must 
never be held over the child as a threat. Rather, par- 
ents must implant the idea that a police officer repre- 
sents authority for the good of all and that his pri- 
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mary purpose is to preserve peace, protect life and 
property, and prevent crime. 

Finally, it is the duty of parents to instill in chil- 
dren such fundamental concepts as truthfulness, 
honesty, and property rights. It is in the home that 
the child must learn the difference between right and 
wrong, good and bad in a moral sense—which is an- 
other way of saying he should have a sound religious 
background. Sometimes, in order to put things across 
emphatically, we parents must discipline our chil- 
dren firmly and justly. Only in this way can they be 
prepared for the rules and regulations in the outside 
world that we call laws. 


You and Yours: Me and Mine 


Now, with this parental responsibility clearly estab- 
lished, where should specific emphasis be placed? In 
what areas of law are people least informed—both 
children and adults? In order to answer these ques- 
tions we should first underscore two general princi- 
ples of law: 

Property rights. Early in life a child should be 
taught that laws are made to protect him and his 
property as well as other people and their property. 
Here again the home is tremendously important. Re- 
spect for the property of others is “caught” as much 
as it is “taught.” 

On this point Angelo Patri, the child psychologist, 
says: “‘No member of the family—including father 
and mother—should ever take, use, or claim in any 
way what belongs to another member without his 
permission and the “Thank you’ for that permission. 
This teaches the law of respect for property, a most 
important one for children to learn very early. The 
small child must be taught to cherish his toys and 
take care of those of others as well—and the reasons 
explained to him. Things cost time, labor, and 
money, and all three are basic to human and national 
economy. Children taught these rules learn to respect 
all property, public and private.” 

Civil rights. Children should learn that there are 
laws to protect citizens from arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted action by public authorities and that under 
our Constitution an individual has the right to ex- 
press himself freely as long as he doesn’t libel or 
slander or in other ways infringe on the rights of 
others. They should also be taught that under the 
law there must be no discrimination against minority 
groups. 

They should understand, too, that the right of 
ownership does not carry the privilege of using pos- 
sessions without regard for the rights of others. A 
fundamental law of property is “So use your own as 
not to injure another’s.” That’s why, in many in- 
stances, it is necessary to license people to do some 
things—in order to protect the rights of others. 

“The correct interpretation of personal freedom,” 
continues Mr. Patri, “must be instilled early in chil- 
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dren. So we teach them that they are free to think, to 
act as they will—so long as their thoughts and acts 
do not interfere with those of others.” 

These general principles should be deeply in- 
grained in every American child. As to specific laws, 
it is difficult to pinpoint the most important or the 
most likely to be misunderstood or violated, because 
state and local laws vary widely. However, there are 
certain general areas in which youngsters are espe- 
cially likely to come into conflict with the law. Five 
kinds of misbehavior, all too common among children, 
correspond to serious offenses in the adult world: 

Forgery. The child who signs an excuse for himself 
or writes his mother’s name on a report card is guilty 
of forgery. This is neither cute nor clever. It’s a 
criminal offense among adults, and the child should 
be aware that it is. 

Illegal possession of weapons. In most states it’s 
unlawful to give or sell to a minor a firearm that can 
be concealed on the person. Possession of such weap- 
pons by a minor is likewise illegal, as are the posses- 
sion of switch- or snap-blade knives and the firing 
of air guns within city limits. 

Larceny. The child who surreptitiously “borrows” 
a dime from his mother’s purse or a pen from his 
friend’s locker without intending to return it is com- 
mitting an act of larceny—a serious offense. Cheating 
on examinations is also stealing—stealing answers 
from a neighbor. Petty thievery is much more preva- 
lent among young children than is generally supposed. 
Parents should be alert to this danger and should 
make sure that in their home larceny, in whatever 
guise, will find no soil in which to take root. 

Vandalism and malicious mischief. The child who 
scratches his initials in fresh concrete, breaks win- 
dows in abandoned buildings, or drags a board 
through the slats of a neighbor’s fence is merely 
warming up for more serious acts of vandalism. 
Among today’s youth nothing shows more contempt 
for the law than widespread destructiveness. This sort 
of thing should be stopped at home and at school the 
instant the first signs of it appear. It’s a matter of 
record that many of the adult criminals of today got 
started with just the sort of vandalism that is now so 
prevalent among young people. 

Truancy. Although unexcused absenteeism from 
school is primarily an adolescent problem, it too has 
a definite tie-in with adult crime. Police officials con- 
sider truancy to be a symptom of delinquency. Chil- 
dren should be taught why we have school attendance 
laws; then parents and school officials should coop- 
erate to see that these laws are obeyed implicitly. 

Now, here are five other areas of law enforcement 
of which children should be particularly aware if they 
are to become law-respecting and law-abiding adults: 


The seventh article in the 1958-59 study program 
on the school-age child. 
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Laws Man-made, Child-sized 

Laws governing pets. In most communities pets 
must be licensed and kept leashed. These laws are 
widely disobeyed, usually with the knowledge and 
consent of adults. They should be obeyed, or the pets 
given up. 

Bicycle riding. The surest way to teach a future 
driver respect for traffic laws is to insist that they be 
understood and obeyed when the future driver is still 
in the bicycle stage. In general, the same rules of the 
road that apply to automobiles apply to bicycles. 
These rules should be taught and enforced, both at 
home and at school. 

Hitchhiking. Soliciting a ride is now illegal in most 
states; it is dangerous in all. Hopping buses or trains 
without paying for the ride is also a legally punish- 
able offense. 

Curfews and loitering. Most communities have 
laws specifying the time when unaccompanied minors 
should be off the streets of the town. Parents should 
know these laws and see that they are observed. In 
addition, there are usually ordinances that prohibit 
loitering for prolonged periods in gangs—where trou- 
ble often starts. These laws are for our protection. 
They were enacted to make it as difficult as possible 
for juvenile gangs to form and for peddlers of narcot- 
ics, gambling cards, or indecent literature to operate. 

Littering. This may seem picayunish and unimpor- 
tant, but when parents obey littering laws (and al- 
most every state and community has them) the chil- 
dren see a fine example of orderliness and respect for 
the law. The parent who resists an impulse to shove 
garbage out of a car window or throw cigarette wrap- 
pers on a street crowded with trash receptacles is 
setting a highly desirable pattern for the young peo- 
ple in his life. Littering costs the taxpayers millions 
of dollars each year. More important, failure to obey 
littering laws is a surprisingly vulnerable chink in 
young people’s armor of respect for the law. 

I've mentioned here only a few of the more gener- 
ally prevalent laws of which children should be 
keenly aware. Any discussion of law, however, should 
make it clear that the origin of our laws—aimed 
always at enabling men to live together in peace, 
harmony, and justice—can be found in the Ten Com- 
mandments. The child who is taught the Ten Com- 
mandments, who grasps their ethical meaning, and 
who aspires to live by them each day will rarely be in 
trouble with any lesser laws. 





Jacob M. Braude became judge of Chicago’s mu- 
micipal court in 1934, circuit court judge in 1956, and 
presiding judge of the Chicago Boys’ Court in 1938. 
A well-known writer and lecturer on juvenile delin- 
quency, Judge Braude is also author of that toast- 
master’s Man Friday, the Speaker’s Encyclopedia of 
Stories, Quotations, and Anecdotes. The Braudes 
have two children, both girls. 
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Verne de Hulse, sixteen, demonstrates his nuclear magnetic 
resonance spectrometer at the Michigan Youth Talent 
Exhibit and Science Fair in Lansing. 


HOW WIDESPREAD is the interest in science among the 
youngsters of America? 

Anyone seeking reassurance would do well to con- 
sider the extraordinary activity that is going on 
across the United States at this very moment. Some 
six hundred thousand high school and grade school 
pupils are enthusiastically pursuing science projects 
of their own devising, which deal with everything 
from a blade of grass to the Milky Way. Working 
alone or in teams in school laboratories and work- 
shops, they are entrants in the great science fair 
sweepstakes that during the last decade have inspired 
millions of alert students to take their first steps in 
scientific research. They enter exhibits in school and 
regional fairs. Then some three hundred local win- 
ners go on to compete for top honors at the National 
Science Fair, which has been held in a different city 
every May since 1950 and this year will be held in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

These scientists of tomorrow get ideas for their 
projects from class discussions, books, magazine arti- 
cles, and television shows. Many become curious 
about common phenomena in their homes and gar- 
dens. Eileen Jane Settle of Anderson, Indiana, won a 
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first prize last year at the national fair in Flint, Mich- 
igan, with an exhibit of “Insects on Our Farm.” She 
plans to become a biologist. 

Johanna Limvere of Valley City, North Dakota, 
tested the effects of various detergents on clothes and 
presented her report. Edward F. Perry, Jr., of Natick, 
Massachusetts, decided that his home needed a dial 
telephone intercom, so he built one and won an ex- 
pense-paid trip to Flint. Robert Arnell of Anchorage, 
Alaska, got an idea in math class for an electronic 
“thinking machine” that would compose music. He 
built it and showed it at the big fair. Betty Ann 
Moore of Chatham, Louisiana, who is deaf but a 
proficient lip reader, won a first prize with her study 
of crystals grown from chemicals. She is trying to de- 
cide whether to become a scientist or a model. 

Many projects show the impact of the space age. 
Llewain Van Doren of Sunbury, Pennsylvania, spent 
nights in the library and built a diorama exhibit 
called “Lunar Colony, Springboard to the Stars.” 
Julia Freeman of Indianapolis won a prize with her 
plan for raising algae on space craft to provide oxy- 
gen for the crew. Mel Steinberg of Brooklyn, who at 
sixteen already has a patent pending on a measure- 
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ment device, built a small atom smasher and showed 
how its radiations would preserve food. Linda Ann 
Lawrence of Germantown, Tennessee, did a project 
showing the effects of radiation on young mice. 
Other teen-agers have built small solar motors that 
use the sun’s heat to turn wheels. 

Nearly all these youngsters are ambitious to be- 
come scientists. It is too early to predict how many 
will reach their goals, but a poll of National Science 
Fair participants shows that of those in college about 
go per cent have chosen science careers. 


Exhibits That Bloom in the Spring 

Of the 170-odd regional shows held every spring, 
the Greater Kansas City Science Fair is one of the 
biggest and most successful. This fair began with a 
luncheon conversation in 1952 between Charles G. 
Wilder, then director of the Kansas City Museum, 
and C. G. Wellington, executive editor of the Kansas 
City Star. The first fair drew exhibits by four hun- 
dred boys and girls, and attracted eleven thousand 
visitors. 

One boy incubated four hundred double-yolked 
eggs and kept a report of their embryonic develop- 
ment. One built a planetarium from scrap material. 
One built a model volcano, using chemicals that pro- 


“Johnny's so long at the fair. . . .’’ Perhaps 


it's because he won a prize for a “thinking 
machine’’ that composes music or an exhibit 
of the insects on Grandfather's farm. Science 
fairs can be launching platforms to send 


youngsters rocketing into science careers. 





duced an eruption. Another constructed, from an egg 
beater and some muffin pans, an anemometer to meas- 
ure the speed of wind, testing it by holding it out 
of the window of a car driven at specified speeds. 

Sixteen-year-old Jack Nebgen of Independence, 
Missouri, entered an atomic chart in which he fore- 
cast the discovery of new elements. He won first place 
and was sent to the National Science Fair at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He also won a four-year scholarship at 
Washington University in St. Louis and is now doing 
advanced work at the University of Pennsylvania. 
“These science fair projects teach you how to study 
on your own,” he says. 

Last April the Kansas City Fair drew 1,855 entries 
from 425 public and private schools in six counties 
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of Missouri and Kansas, and about 40,000 people at- 
tended. As the fair began to burst its seams, Max H. 
Thornton, vice-president and technical director of 
the Midwest Research Institute, helped set up Sci- 
ence Pioneers, Inc., which not only runs the fair but 
sponsors lectures and films about science and places 
students in summer science jobs. Leo J. Roedl, a 
former teacher, is employed by the board of educa- 
tion to direct the Pioneers and conduct the big fair. 
The applicants send him entry forms describing their 
projects, and he confers constantly with science teach- 
ers whose pupils are working on exhibits. 

“Our fair is growing in size,’ Roedl told me. 
“What's more important, the quality of the projects, 
in terms of creative ability and scientific thought, is 
improving. The most hopeful result is that we are 
catching the kids younger every year. If we don’t 
catch the bright boys and girls in grade school, they 
may neglect to take the courses essential for serious 
scientific work. We want every child to be aware of 
the opportunities in a scientific career.” 

To those who think of research in terms of com- 
plicated equipment, Roed] points out that nature’s 
secrets await the curious even in the most isolated 
areas. When a parent in the country asked what proj- 
ect his daughter could work on, Roedl! suggested that 
she select a small plot of wild land and study its plant 
and animal life and their interrelationships. Much 
work needs to be done in the science of ecology, and 
this hint may launch the girl on a useful career. 


Fair Returns 

At the Kansas City Science Fair, as at the many 
other exhibitions, each fledgling scientist has a small 
space in which, by means of placards, drawings, mate- 
rials, and devices, he illustrates his project and shows 
what he has learned. A hundred prizes are awarded 
by Science Pioneers and cooperating industries and 
scientific establishments. As a matter of policy no 
cash is given. Most prizes are tools (reference books, 
slide rules, microscopes) with which the student can 
carry on and improve his work. The school records 
of all seniors who enter the fair are examined, and 
last year thirty-six received college scholarships. 

The biggest awards for contestants are expense- 
paid trips to the National Science Fair. These trips 
are given by the Kansas City Star to the leading boy 
and the leading girl at the Kansas City Fair. Award 
winners are selected by fifty college and industrial 
scientists who do not know the names or backgrounds 
of the contestants because each exhibit bears only a 
number. 

Behind every one of these beginners stands a sci- 
ence teacher willing to do everything possible to 
help able students. At Sumner High School in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, William Boone, until recently chair- 
man of the science department, took groups of stu- 
dents after school to lectures, laboratories, and 
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© Science Service 


libraries. Many Sumner High youngsters work week 
ends and holidays on their projects, so successfully 
that in the last seven years nine have represented 
Kansas City at the national fair. 

Some one hundred and seventy newspapers help 
to sponsor regional fairs, run publicity campaigns to 
get students and parents interested, and often pay the 
cost of sending local winners to the national fair. In 
Archbold, Ohio (population 2,300), the spark plugs 
were J. H. Spengler, school superintendent, and Vin- 
cent Taylor, editor of the weekly Archbold Buckeye, 
who is an amateur inventor and an avid science fan. 
Nine years ago Spengler and Taylor were praising 
the new basketball coach, who put in so much spare 
time with his charges, and the question arose: “Why 
can’t we find a teacher who has'the same enthusiasm 
for science?” 

They found him in a _ twenty-three-year-old ex- 
marine, Irwin L. Slesnick. The next year, in response 
to the Buckeye’s plea, everyone went to the gym to 
see the first science fair of one hundred and fifty ex- 
hibits. Now the annual fair draws talent from four 
farm counties in northwestern Ohio and has three 
hundred exhibits. 

Every year Archbold sends a boy and a girl to the 
National Science Fair. One winner, Vee Schlatter, 
seventeen, had a hobby of collecting spiders. She de- 
cided that the danger from black widows was exag- 
gerated, so she prepared an extract from their poison 
sacs and tried it in various doses on mice and guinea 
pigs. She won a Westinghouse Science Scholarship 
and is now a sophomore at Brandeis University, plan- 
ning a science career. 

Although Wilmer Dean Rupp, Jr., a farmer's son, 
was on the baseball, basketball, and track teams and 
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played in the school band, he worked nights study- 
ing friction as his project—and won a scholarship to 
Oberlin College, where he majors in chemistry. 

“The fairs have had a big impact,” says Spengler. 
“Before they began, the Archbold High School of- 
fered only two years of math; now we have four. We 
used to alternate physics and chemistry; now we offer 
both, as well as biology, physiology, psychology, and 
general science. Of the 110 students from this high 
school who are now in college, 32 major in science. 
Now we are trying to get a science wing for the 
building.” 


Growth of an Idea 


It is hard to say who first invented the science fair, 
but in 1928 Morris Meister, who later became head 
of the celebrated Bronx High School of Science in 
New York City, played a major role in starting the 
idea. Observing that New York State appropriated 
large sums every year for prizes at farmers’ county 
fairs and that urban New York County was not get- 
ting any, Dr. Meister proposed that money be ap- 
propriated to show the work of bright science stu- 
dents. The fairs started under the auspices of the 
American Institute of the City of New York, and now 
some four thousand students take part annually in 
five fairs. 

Just before Pearl Harbor, stimulation of student 
science fairs and clubs was undertaken by Science 
Service, Washington, D. C., a nonprofit institution 
for the popularization of science, under the director- 
ship of Watson Davis. The National Science Fair, 
founded in 1950, was created and is guided by Joseph 
H. Kraus, one of the pioneers of the original science- 
fair movement. Under his leadership, the plan has 
been adopted in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Chile, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, Thailand, and Japan. Last year two 
Japanese students brought their exhibits to the na- 
tional fair. 

“We feel that we have only made a start,” Kraus 
said as he showed me a map spotted with shaded 
areas. ““We want to shade in the entire map so that 
no student will have to go far to his regional science 
fair. They don’t all have to become scientists; it is 
important to have businessmen, lawmakers, and vot- 
ers who understand the country’s medical and scien- 
tific needs. We believe this program will help destroy 
the notion of science as an esoteric cult of supermen 
and place it where it belongs—as an integral part of 
our national culture.” 





A magazine writer and former newspaperman, 
Harland Manchester specializes in reporting on new 
advances in science and technology. He is a past pres- 
ident of the National Association of Science Writers. 
His interest in the National Science Fair program 
stemmed from many letters he received from students 
seeking advice on careers in science. 
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WI WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e 1 am considering joining a study group going 
abroad this summer. The university offers credit for 
the tour. Can I enter a deduction for the expenses 
on my income tax return? All of them?—W. R. 

e Last summer I took education courses in summer 
school. May I claim the expenses as a deduction from 
my income tax?—Mrs. C. D. 


Profound changes in regulations governing educa- 
tional expenses ‘were announced last April by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. At long last the teacher got 
a break, though no greater than that enjoyed by 
businessmen. 

Let’s turn to W. R.’s question. The answer is this: 
“A distinction should be made between such travel 
[for personal improvement] and travel courses spon- 
sored by educational institutions where orientation 
lectures are held on campus preparatory to the tour 
and where a tour conductor, usually an educator, ac- 
companies the group. Especially should this distinc- 
tion be made when academic credit ensues. However, 
this question is still pending before the Tax Ruling 
Section of the Internal Revenue Service.” 

That statement comes from a 131-page bulletin 
that will be useful to both W. R. and Mrs. C. D., and 
will save many an educator money: School and Col- 
lege Teachers’ Federal Income Tax Guide for 1958 
Returns by Madaline Kinter Remmlein (Channel 
Press, Great Neck, Long Island, New York; $2.50). A 
consultant in school law, Dr. Remmlein served for 
many years as income tax and pensions specialist with 
the National Education Association. 

Take a question like this: “Should I use the short 
form—the 1040A card—now that this form may be 
used for gross incomes up to $10,000?” 

Dr. Remmlein answers: “Using the card may save 
you a lot of headaches but may also cost you a lot of 
money. I would like to discourage all teachers from 
using Form 1040A.” 

Not all courses you take entitle you to deductions 
under the new regulations. Among the nondeduct- 
ible purposes are these: (1) to prepare oneself to 
enter a profession or occupation; (2) to meet mini- 
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mum qualifications for one’s position; (3) primarily 
to obtain a new position; (4) primarily to obtain a 
substantial advancement in position; and (5) to ful- 
fill the general cultural aspirations, or other personal 
purposes, of the taxpayer. 

So, you see, it can be very tricky. 

Dr. Remmlein at one point suggests the kind of 
language to use in your explanation. For example: 
“I am an elementary school teacher. Many of my 
pupils have difficulty learning to read. I took a course 
in remedial reading methods to improve my skills in 
teaching slow readers.” 

Do you have convention expenses? Alimony pay- 
ments? Child care expenses? Medical and dental ex- 
penses? Out of her experience Dr. Remmlein offers 
good advice for those brow-knitting days when you 
settle your account with Uncle Sam. 


e We have been asked to make suggestions for the 
design of our new school. We want this to be a school 
for the future. What trends do you see?—H. B. 


I see two major, closely related trends: first, much 
greater individualization of instruction; second, a 
shifting of the responsibility for learning to the 
learner—with minimum assistance from the teacher. 

What was once the battle cry of progressive educa- 
tion (teach the child as an individual) now guides 
space-age education for another reason—science. Let 
selection start "way down in the elementary school so 
that each child can be educated to the best of his 
capacities, for his country and himself. Speed along 
the bright ones. Give special training to the handi- 
capped. Banish lock-step education. 

Fine. But how? That’s where self-education comes 
in. How many of you read that President Eisenhower 
went shopping in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, with 
David? For what? A self-teaching arithmetic game. 
Recently in a fifth-grade classroom I saw a carefully 
organized box of reading materials, all self-teaching. 

“Does it work?” I asked. 

“After three days’ introduction by the teacher, the 
children choose their reading to fit their own ability.” 
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I looked at the cards and, by George, she was right. 
They read. They looked up strange words. Each 
taught himself, reading at his own pace. So self-in- 
struction, long favored by adults in correspondence 
courses, is now being introduced at all levels of 
education. 

How are these two trends—individualization and 
self-instruction—going to affect our schools? 

Here are some ways: 

1. The library will become the heart of the school. 
It will contain individual and group conference 
rooms. It will be the center for multisensory aids 
(fancy term for records, tapes, films, and what not— 
many for individual rather than group use). 

2. Individualized reading, a practice now rapidly 
spreading, will require large collections of books in 
each classroom, changing from time to time. 

3. Much learning will take place at the home TV 
set. Via television master teachers will give lessons to 
areas as large as, or larger than, whole states. Teach- 
ers in the school will supervise practice and labora- 
tory work, helping individual students to learn. 

4. Core programs will take over in the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school, programs centered 
on major problems and relying heavily on group and 
individual work. 

5. The lock-step program that keeps practically all 
youth in school at desks until they are sixteen or even 
eighteen will be broken. We will find virtues in 
work-study plans. The school guidance department, 
which will grow, may become a modern personnel 
department. 

6. There will be more laboratories and workshops 
—for self-learning. 

7. We will want students to tune in to reading as 
readily as they do to TV. Therefore the move to sell 
worthwhile paperback books, workbooks, and so on 
in the school library will spread. 

8. Watch for a closer partnership of school, stu- 
dent, and home, long the P.T.A. ideal. Millions of 
parents are college graduates; the home is full of 
electronic equipment. Homework, with parents as 
assistant teachers, will increase. 

g. Learning will never stop. The practice of using 
the school as a center for adult study and cultural 
activities, already widespread, will expand. 

10. Science will be stressed. This means labs with 
equipment you never dreamed of. 

You ask, “How can we ever design a school for all 
that?” Take a tip from industry. Industry builds air- 
conditioned shells with the fewest possible perma- 
nent walls. That provides maximum flexibility to 
adapt to changing conditions. And believe me, edu- 
cation is changing fast. 

11. Finally, you can bet that our present grade sys- 
tem will be broken up. The purpose: again to break 
the lock step and let youngsters learn according to 
their abilities. 
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© What can you tell this department about books of 
average or high maturity level but very easy reading? 
—W. D. B. in the January 1959 National Parent- 
Teacher. 


From an experienced teacher, Mrs. Leroy Tinnes 
of Vallejo, California, comes this good advice: 

“I shall give you lists of a few of the many books 
that are easy to read but that appeal to pupils of the 
teen agss. Such books usually appeal to boys more 
than to girls, probably because there are so many 
more boys who need them. As a teacher of remedial 
classes, I find the boys outnumber the girls at least 
four to one. 

“There are many sources of such lists of books. 
The most recent to come to my desk is the Loyola 
Reading Clinic Book List from the Loyola University 
Reading Clinic, Los Angeles. This was published in 
the October 1958 Elementary English. . . . 

“As most of my lists of books are at school, I can 
think of only a few books off hand, but they should 
be of help. The American Adventure series (Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago) ranges in difficulty 
from third- to sixth-grade level. Even good readers 
(boys in the seventh and eighth grades) love them. 
Their titles and levels: Squanto and the Pilgrims and 
Friday, the Arapaho Indian (third grade); Pilot Jack 
Knight, Chief Black Hawk, and Alex Majors (fourth 
grade); Kit Carson and Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
(fifth grade); Davy Crockett, Wild Bill Hickok, and 
Buffalo Bill (sixth grade); and John Paul Jones, The 
Rush for Gold, Fur Trappers of the Old West, and 
Daniel Boone (seventh grade). 

“Row-Peterson, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois, has published the Modern Adventure Stories 
Series written by E. P. Dressel and B. Hirsch-Zino. 
These will appeal to the lover of mystery stories. 
They are paperback, probably costing less than a 


dollar. The Strange Paper Clue, The Man with the: 


Pointed Beard, and Find Formula X-48 are all for 
the fifth-grade level. 

“Scott Foresman and Company, 433 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, publishes the following 
books that I'd rate as fourth-grade: Boxcar Children 
(G. Warner), Surprise Island (G. Warner), Hidden 
Silver (G. Faulkner), The Flying Trunk (Hans 
Christian Andersen), and The Six Robbers (M. B. 
Obermeyer). 

“T-Model Tommy by Stephen W. Meader is so 
popular it gets stolen from the library. So does Hot 
Rod by H. G. Felsen, which can be secured in a 
paperback edition. 

“Most publishers, particularly the Globe Book 
Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, and Scott Foresman, publish adapted classics 
with vocabularies of fourth- to sixth-grade level. They 
would be glad to send lists to interested readers.” 

—WiLu1AM D. BouTWELL 
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The Third Freedom 

“To free the world from hunger” is the ambitious goal 
of a campaign announced by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. In preparation for 
the campaign FAO plans to make several studies. One will 
seek to determine how much food is available in relation 
to population and nutrition. Another will study the possi- 
bilities of increasing food production. A third will evalu- 
ate national and international policies governing trade 
and distribution of agricultural products. Then in the year 
1963 a World Food Congress will be held, covering the 
whole field of food supplies and needs. 


Building Boom in Beave 

The village of Beaver, Alaska, lies well above the Arctic 
Circle, but the villagers are snug and happy this winter 
because friendly church workers from all over the United 
States answered its appeal for help. Once Beaver was a 
stopping place for ships plying the Yukon River to bring 
supplies to the Chandalar gold mines. When gold mining 
declined, the community turned to trapping. But fur 
prices dropped, and, worse, tuberculosis set in. Poverty 
and poor health left the village almost without manpower 
to improve conditions. 

Last year a resident of the village sent out a plea for 
help. It was answered by a group of young men and 
women, volunteers for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. The young people moved into the village and set 
up tents to live in. They then spent the summer building 
log cabins and rehabilitating the community in other ways. 
They worked forty-eight-hour weeks without pay, sawing 
lumber, driving tractors, and constructing the new dwell- 
ings. Dr. John Ferger, the camp leader, carpentered all 
day. In the evening he maintained a clinic, where his main 
job turned out to be pulling teeth. 

The visitors and the villagers became great friends, 
participating in baseball games, square dances, and fishing 
trips together. The workers learned to love the Far North, 
and one girl remained in the fall to attend the University 
of Alaska, near Fairbanks. 


His Country Remembers 

In memory of one of the truly great men of modern 
times, Mahatma Gandhi, a special fund was started in 
India six years ago. Now the money is to be used to set up 
Gandhi National Memorial Museums throughout the 
country. Each museum will contain some ten thousand 
books by and about Gandhi, writings of men such as 
Tolstoi and Thoreau whose philosophy was related to 
Gandhi's, and works on India’s cultural heritage. There 
will also be exhibits illustrating Gandhi's activities, such 
as the basic education programs and the movement to 
improve the condition of the untouchables. 


What Handicap? 


You would have stopped to watch the young man who 
was doing fine needlework in the Japanese tailoring shop— 
not only because his work was so expert but also because 
he was without arms. All his beautiful sewing was done 
with his two hooks. 

This amputee and many other handicapped persons 
have been splendidly rehabilitated at Japan’s National 
Rehabilitation Center for the Handicapped, which is con- 
ducting a highly successful program. The brace and limb 
shop is the finest in Asia. It is directed by a physician 
trained in the United States, who conducts training courses 
for prosthetic students. The center also provides vocational 
training in radio repair, shoe repair, woodworking, busi- 
ness methods, and a score of other occupations. 
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An especially interesting feature of the center is the 
typical Japanese room, complete even to a small cooking 
unit, where disabled Japanese women are retrained in 
homemaking activities. The technique represents a true 
translation into Eastern terms of a rehabilitation tech- 
nique developed in the United States. 


Piant It on a Planet 

What to do with atomic waste material from industrial 
reactors? This is a new problem that is plaguing scientists. 
Up to now the waste has been dropped in deep, calm 
regions of the ocean. No life exists there, scientists have 
thought, and there seems to be no current to carry the 
waste to areas where it could endanger living things. But 
now oceanographers have discovered that life exists even 
in the deepest waters, and that currents circulate on the 
very floor of the ocean. So the sea may no longer be satis- 
factory as a dumping ground. One suggestion is to send 
the dangerous waste by rocket to some dead planet of the 
solar system! 


The Molding of a Future 

Before Indonesia can develop the great untapped re- 
sources of her three thousand islands, modern industries 
must be set up. In the fabled Spice Islands, or Moluccas, 
an important first step has been made in that direction. 
On the remote island of Saparua a small but modern pot- 
tery kiln has just gone into production. It is the property 
of 281 villagers who, through a cooperative, contributed 
the equivalent of four U.S. dollars apiece. In addition, the 
cooperative obtained a bank loan of $2,000. 

It all happened because of the visit a year ago of a 
government official from Ambon, who saw the villagers 
turning out unglazed household ware without potter's 
wheels or a kiln. This crude product was widely sold 
throughout the Moluccas. The visiting official knew that 
ceramics manufacture is fundamental to industrial devel- 
opment and to industrial civilization—sanitation and 
health services, for instance. So he hit on the idea of 
establishing a modern ceramics industry in Saparua. A 
young Saparuan was trained at the Ceramics Institute at 
Bandung, Java. Then he returned to Saparua to start the 
ceramics cooperative and revolutionize the industry of 
his native island. 
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‘of Mental 
Health 


WHEN WE READ OR LISTEN to what people have to say 
about this world of ours, we may get the uneasy feel- 
ing that they are mainly aware of what is wrong with 
us. The good things are so much taken for granted 
that they’re sometimes overlooked. Sure, plenty is 
wrong with the way we raise our children. Sure, our 
educational system has its shortcomings. Still, we 
manage to have, by and large, a more intelligent citi- 
zenry than, for example, the Russian system of edu- 
cation produces. Sure, there is all too much corrup- 
tion in politics. Still, there is greater personal and 
individual freedom here than in any country I know. 
Sure, there is (as they say) a “neurotic personality 
of our time”; this is an “age of anxiety,’”’ neurosis, 
and unreason. Still, at many other times men didn’t 
even know that they were neurotics or that theirs was 
an age of unreason and anxiety. 

Maybe it is a good sign that we have been able to 
recognize and face our shortcomings. The person who 
realizes that he has emotional problems is in much 
better shape than the one with delusions of persecu- 
tion or grandeur, who is convinced that his views of 
the world are correct. A knowledge of one’s emo- 
tional difficulties may be a sign of relative mental 
health. 

Many of us are concerned—and rightly—about what 
is still wrong with our child-rearing practices. But 
let us not forget that on the whole they are pretty 
good. True, if we are keenly aware of our short- 
comings we are all the more likely to correct them. 
Yet overconcern with the bad, and neglect of the 
good, leads to an unbalanced picture, be it of the 
world at large, of mental health in our society, or 
of our children. 
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One reason why most experts write about mental 
illness rather than about mental health is that the 
more definite symptoms, such as fear of the dark, 
stealing, or bed wetting, refer to specific phases of 
living. It is more difficult to discuss mental health 
because mental health does not refer just to one area 
of behavior. Also, we can understand the significance 
of extreme conduct much more easily than we can 
understand actions that take place on a middle 
ground, between the extremes of behavior. For in- 
stance, it is quite easy to recognize as emotionally un- 
balanced a person who is always pessimistic and sees 
everything through dark-colored glasses. We are 
equally ready to realize that people who view the 
world only through rose-colored spectacles can be 
slightly off, too. 


AA sof AA 


tiddles May Be Muddles 


Those who always blow hot do not possess mental 
health, but neither do those who are cold and indif- 
ferent. So it would be nice and comfortable if we 
could assume that holding to the lukewarm middle 
ground served as a sign of mental health. But let us 
use the words of St. John to admonish against this: 
“Thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm . . . 
I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

At this point my task seems hopeless. If the person 
who is excited, hot, and bothered all the time and 
the one whom everything leaves indifferently cold 
are both unacceptable—if all who persistently hold to 
the lukewarm middle ground, according to the apos- 
tle, deserve to be spued out—who remains as men- 
tally healthy? 
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There is not, and never will be, any precision 
instrument to gauge a child’s mental health. But 
we do have some pretty definite signs that tell us 
whether a child is acting normally—and with 
the necessary emotional swing. Dr. Bettelheim, 

in as fresh an approach as we've come across, 
helps us to see clearly what mental well-being 


consists of. 


The answer to this riddle is that fully-human be- 
ings should be able to feel hot and bothered about 
some matters and indifferent about others. In either 
case they must be able to return from such excite- 
ment or indifference to a middle ground of balanced 
judgment, equanimity, and _ self-control. Mental 
health is being neither all the time hot nor all the 
time cold nor all the time lukewarm. It is rather the 
ability to have all these emotional reactions freely 
and none exclusively; to respond with each at the 
appropriate time and in the appropriate situation; 
and, most important of all, to return with ease from 
extreme reactions to the everyday, often unexciting 
tasks at hand. This is not the lukewarm moderation 
that the apostle rightly condemned. 

But when is it appropriate to be excited and when 
to be indifferent? The answer changes with one’s age. 
What is a matter of excitement to an adult is often 
a matter of truly Olympian indifference to a child, 
and the other way around. As every parent knows, 
a young child doesn’t think it is important to come to 
the table with carefully scrubbed hands, not to men- 
tion his neck. The best we can expect is that he may 
feel indifferent about having to wash his hands. 


Why They Won't Come Clean 


If a four- or five-year-old, of his own accord, were 
deeply concerned about coming to the table with 
clean hands, I certainly would worry about him. I'd 
read his behavior as a danger signal rather than a 
sign of mental health. On the other hand, if his 
parents think it is terribly important that he wash his 


hands before sitting down to dinner, quite possibly 
he might wash to please them—though usually only 
if reminded. Maybe, to maintain his status as a good 


child, he might even occasionally wash them on his 
own! Yet that very indifference of his is a sign of 
mental health, as is his ability to get good and dirty 
without becoming too fearful about it. 

And since being clean is a matter of indifference 
at this age, it’s a danger signal if a child has to be 
dirty at all costs. The same is true of one who is 
never dirty, who must stay clean at all costs. 

As I have said, one sign of mental health is to 
be able to get excited about appropriate things and 
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still be able to return with ease from such a state 
to the humdrum tasks of living. Hence a child re- 
veals his mental health when he vociferously asserts 
that his dirty hands are “plenty clean” but then goes 
and washes them without being cross or sullen after- 
ward. He shows he can get excited about what is ex- 
citing at his age, such as the need to affirm his own 
independence on matters of cleanliness, and still, 
after a moment or two of screaming, proceed to com- 
promise with his parents. 

From this example parents may rightly conclude 
that it’s quite a difficult and complex thing to read 
the signs of mental health correctly. First, they must 
be far enough away from their own concerns to 
realize that what they feel strongly about may be of 
great indifference to the child. Second, they must 
be aware of what is appropriate not only for the child 
to be indifferent about but also for him to get excited 
about. 

Perhaps a second example may help to clarify this 
point further. Psychoanalysts claim that attitudes 
toward cleanliness and toward money are closely re- 
lated. And related they may be in the adult’s uncon- 
scious emotions, but money doesn’t mean a thing to 
a young child. Here again a matter of grave impor- 
tance to parents leaves children cold. Still, if a child 
wants to share in the interests of his parents, he 
can do so much more readily in respect to money than 
in respect to clean hands. Why? Well, the normal 
four-year-old feels strongly about his own body; he 
usually wants to hold on to whatever clings to it, 
such as dirt. Cleanliness means little in itself. 

Money, on the other hand, is not connected with 
those direct concerns of a child’s life and body that 
alone excite him. In regard to money he can either 
accept adult standards or remain indifferent to them. 
Whenever we find a four-year-old who gets too ex- 
cited or anxious about money we can assume that 
he has accepted too many adult standards. He may 
even be unable to react to the world in his own terms. 

But money is only one type of earthly possession. 
Let’s look at others—toys, for example. To the adult 
an inexpensive toy is a trifle, easily exchangeable 
or replaceable. He usually expects the child to feel 
the same way, even to the point of sharing it. To the 
young child, however, this toy may be the gem of his 
whole treasure house, without which life doesn’t seem 
worthwhile. And if it is his most valued possession, 
we should expect him to feel and act just as we do 
about the things we cherish most (say, our bank bal- 
ance). When a normal child is asked to give up or 
share his important toys he often reacts exactly as we 
would if we had to give up our stocks and bonds. If 
he does not, this may well be a serious sign of lack of 
relatedness or self-assertion in matters in which a 
child should be related and self-assertive. 

What is a bank account to us? A symbol of security. 
But are we not told that a child’s toys are symbols 
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of security to him? When he clings to his teddy in 
times of stress or insecurity, doesn’t he show that he 
relies on it for present and future safety? To us 
money is also a promise that future pleasures will 
be available. Yet doesn’t the child who surveys his 
toys with pride and joy feel just the same way? 

This example may seem strange to some parents. 
Since most children should and eventually do learn 
to share their toys and since most adults never learn 
to share their money, they will say that this proves 
there is a difference. And a difference there is, in- 
deed. To begin with, we don’t let anyone browbeat 
us into sharing our money, unless it is the tax col- 
lector. So maybe if children seem willing to share 
their precious toys, this generosity often isn’t a sign 
of mental health but of the degree to which they are 
browbeaten by adults! In the second place, and much 
more important, children’s friendships are far more 
valuable to them than ours are to us. Money to many 
of us means more than human relations. Thus it is a 
sign of mental health when friendship means so 
much to a child that he will share or give away his 
prized possessions rather than forfeit a friendship. 

Normal behavior in regard to the sharing of toys, 
then, would run something like this: First the child 
wishes to hold on to a toy. Later he realizes that 
by keeping it to himself he may lose a friend, so he 
reluctantly shares it—because human relations seem 
preferable to earthly possessions. After a while he 
may withdraw it again—because of a squabble or be- 
cause his need for friendship has temporarily been 
satisfied. But if he’s given his way, the satisfaction 
of possession will again wane, and he will once more 
be ready to give up or share the toy. And so it goes, 
over longer or shorter stretches of time. 

Here again we see that mental health consists not 
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of one type of behavior but of an easy moving back 
and forth between different and often opposite types 
of behavior. This analysis may offer little comfort 
to the parent who wants to settle things once and 
for all, who wants his child always to act “nice.” 
Yet if we wish to safeguard our children’s mental 
health we must be ready to follow them along their 
always oscillating way toward maturity. 

Of course any youngster, after strongly asserting 
his own wishes, should be able to make some compro- 
mises with his parents without going to pieces. But 
if he spends most of his waking life being concerned 
with their interests instead of his own, this is no 
sign of mental health. 


Peek, Pry, and Ponder 

To continue with a few more examples that can 
help us assess children’s emotional well-being: 
Healthy curiosity in a small child is certainly a good 
sign, but even curiosity differs widely with age, intel- 
ligence, and the child’s past life experiences. I would 
be worried if a five-year-old were more curious about 
world peace or atomic war than about his spaceman’s 
suit or what he is going to get on his next birthday. 
For a four-year-old to be curious about sex differ- 
ences and to explore them is normal, and so are his 
efforts to deny their existence. But if he becomes so 
obsessed with differences between the sexes that he 
either cannot talk about them or talks of nothing 
else, then his curiosity is no longer a sign of emo- 
tional balance—rather the opposite. 

To be afraid of the dark and what might lurk in 
it, or of having to sleep in a new place, is quite 
normal. Denying such fears might still leave the 
child in the mentally healthy group. Denial of dan- 
gerous and anxiety-creating situations at this age is a 
healthy device to make it possible for him to go on 
with the task of living and exploring. If, on the other 
hand, the child not only is afraid of the dark at night 
but remembers his fears in sunny daylight, then he 
surely is disturbed. 

In general, the attention span of a young child is 
short, and he is easily distracted. During the day 
he is usually able to forget about what might have 
bothered him the night before. He laughs easily, cries 
easily; is easily happy and easily disappointed; and 
most of all, he is fickle. He will, for example, spend 
some time persistently trying to tie his shoes “by 
myself.” He insists he can do it—then suddenly gives 
up and turns to his mother, saying “You tie it.” 

This ease of movement from one attitude or desire 
to another, from utter and often unreasonable self- 
assertion to complete dependency, is a sign of mental 
health. The opposite attitude—not being able to be 
flexible, being always either dependent or self-asser- 


The seventh article in the 1958-59 study 
program on the preschool child. 
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tive—may point to a serious emotional disturbance. 
Obviously, as the child grows older, he will learn to 
stick to a task, make lasting commitments, and de- 
velop permanent attitudes. These will be signs of 
mental health in the adult, as is the ready shift 
from happiness to unhappiness, from serious self- 
application to “let the other guy do it” in the child. 

Another pretty definite sign, one that can be readi- 
ly observed and does not change with age, is the 
ability to have and show the appropriate emotions. 
A grownup will be upset about losing a job, a child 
about losing a game. But a youngster who doesn’t get 
excited on his birthday or upset about losing a game 
does not have at his disposal the full richness and 
range of emotions that reveal mental health. 

And speaking of games, we adults might bear in 
mind that to the five- or six-year-old, winning or los- 
ing in a game is very important. In fact it is so im- 
portant that he usually makes an effort to correct his 
luck by cheating, modifying rules in his favor, or 
insisting that he won when he lost. At this age a 
child just can’t be a good loser. If he is able to lose 
without any ado, then either his conscience is overly 
strict or he has a need to be punished or he feels 
defeated even before he starts. 

Here, then, is another territory in which the signs 
of mental health are clear but often difficult for an 
adult to read correctly. We are too inclined to evalu- 
ate behavior in terms of our own standards rather 
than the child’s stage of development. Parents who 
read in Gesell about the typical behavior of children 
of certain ages are often astonished at how long it 
takes some behavior to develop. A youngster’s ability 
to obey rules comes relatively late in childhood, and 
it takes him many years really to understand them. 


Back in Balance 

Though losing in a game is a major adversity to 
a preschool child, there are other, more serious ad- 
versities in his life, and in all but the most serious 
of them he should derive comfort from his favorite 
toys. A doll or a stuffed animal is a tangible symbol 
of security. His need for it will be greater in times of 
serious stress or radical change. 

It’s a good sign, therefore, if he clings to his prized 
possessions and gains comfort from them when mov- 
ing to a new home. But if a four- or five-year-old is 
not upset about leaving his old home or moving from 
one nursery school or kindergarten to another, it is 
emotional isolation, not good adjustment, that per- 
mits him to take such an upheaval in his stride. And 
if a youngster cannot form new ties in his new en- 
vironment, he lacks the flexibility in forming new 
relations that is a sign of mental health. 

Thus we see that one of the best signs of mental 
health is that a child can feel deeply significant 
events yet recover his emotional balance in due time. 
After a lost game he must be able to regain his emo- 
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tional balance within a few minutes; after a move to 
a new home, within a few weeks or months; and even 
after the loss of a parent, within a few years. 

This ability to feel strongly and still be able to 
regain balance extends to all areas of living. For ex- 
ample, it is normal for a young child to want nearly 
all the toys he sees pictured in a catalogue or to ask 
for half a toy store for Christmas. But if, come Christ- 
mas, he is delighted with a small, appropriate selec- 
tion, he’s mentally healthy—like the six-year-old who 
said, “I didn’t get all the presents I wanted, but it was 
the best Christmas ever.” Probably the surest sign of 
this youngster’s mental health was his ability to tell 
his parents of his dissatisfaction and his pleasure. 

To be able to talk about what’s on his mind, what 
worries him, what he wants or is afraid of, and also 
to make honest statements about his feelings, is nor- 
mal for a young child. So, too, is his ability to evalu- 
ate others on the basis of his standards rather than 
ours. Let’s face it. There are some very nice people 
who are tense or critical with children. It’s a sign 
of mental health when a child can say about such a 
person “I don’t want to visit him,” even if it should 
happen to be a grandparent! 

We cannot say with any certainty that to be shy 
with strangers or to go out to them wholeheartedly is 
another sign of mental health. Some children are so 
busy with their play that they care little about others. 
But it is true that the mentally healthy child is able 
to assess how welcome or unwelcome his behavior is 
and, with it, how welcome or unwelcome he himself is. 

To sum up: It is a good sign of mental health if a 
child, after a short period of experimentation and 
exploration, can read correctly the signals derived 
from his environment and respond to them appro- 
priately. With rare exceptions, of course, the normal 
child will not love people whom his parents dislike. 
If he does, either his relations with his parents are 
bad or he is not mentally healthy. Nor is the child 
who does not become anxious or disturbed when his 
parents are upset, or who cannot or will not share 
their happiness. 

Incidentally it is a sign of mental health among 
adults if they do not outstay their welcome. This I 
would certainly do if I were to go on. Allow me, since 
I began with a quotation from the Bible, to close 
with another: “When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child.” Maybe 
this is the best of all signs of mental health: that a 
child speak, understand, think, and act as a child, not 
as a poor imitation of an adult. 





Bruno Bettelheim is principal of the far-famed 
school for disturbed children—the Sonia Shankman 
Orthogenic School in Chicago—described in his 
unique work, Love Is Not Enough. He is also pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at the University of 
Chicago and a noted psychoanalyst. 
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Nobody, but nobody, can steer the 
subject of safety with a surer hand 
than Paul Jones. And in the 
millions of words written and 
spoken on safety by this former 
newspaperman, we dare you to find 
a dull one. We dare you also to talk 
back to him, tf you are so inclined. 
For this article is anything but a 
soothing one; it wasn’t meant to be. 
In turn, we promise you to relay 
your retort to Mr. JFones—and with 
top speed. 





PAUL JONES 
Director of Public Information, National Safety Council 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS in the safety business I have come to the following 
conclusions: 


1. Women are safer drivers than men. Not better, maybe, but safer. 
Why? They don’t show off so much behind the wheel. 


2. Contrary to popular belief, people don’t change when they get be- 
hind the wheel. They merely act themselves more spectacularly. Don’t 
ever buy a house from a guy who steals your parking space! 


3. The best safety device on earth is a careful driver. All the foolproof 
roads, foolproof cars, and mechanical safeguards in the world can’t 
prevent an accident unless the driver really wants to stay out of trouble 
and drives accordingly. 


4. Teen-age drivers are bum-rapped by their elders. A spectacular 
minority has given them a bad name. Actually, age has little if any- 
thing to do with a driver’s behavior. Thoughtlessness, discourtesy, and 
greed are not confined to teen-agers. Look around you! 


5. What with today’s traffic volume and speed, the wonder is not that 
so many are hurt or killed but that so many manage to survive. When 
sixty-seven million cars are passing each other at blinding speeds with 
a tew scant inches of clearance, only the fact that most drivers are ex- 
tremely skillful holds down the toll to what it is. 


6. Don’t write off the back-seat driver as nothing but a nuisance. Most 
drivers need a co-pilot, and many an accident has been prevented by 
the alertness and common sense of the little woman. (Of course her 
tongue doesn’t need to be as sharp as her eye!) 


7. The most dangerous drink ever concocted is “one for the road.” 
And a cup of coffee after six or seven cocktails isn’t the answer to the 
drinking-driving problem. 
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delightful drawings are by the National Safety Council’s art director, Ralph Moses. 


8. The vast majority of drivers can be reached by education, logic, 
and appeals to their innate decency. But a small percentage sneer at 
any efforts to make the highways safer. The sooner the law can run 
these clowns off the road, the better. 


9. As long as a bum who gets a snootful and runs over a child can get 
off more easily in court than a hunter who shoots a deer out of season, 
this country doesn’t really want traffic law enforcement or real high- 
way safety. And that sort of thing happens! 


10. The best graduation present a high school student can have is 
driver education. It is practical life insurance. 


11. Satety might well adopt as its theme song the musical comedy hit 
tune, “There’s Nothing like a Dame.” Until the crusading zeal of 
womanhood can be enlisted in the war on accidents, safety isn’t cash- 
ing in on its blue chips. 


12. Despite appearances, the average citizen is interested in the traffic 
accident problem and in his own way wants to help solve it. The hun- 
dreds of letters that pour into the National Safety Council day after 
day—each hopetully suggesting the complete cure—reflect a great and 
growing concern by Joe Driver over what he sees out there on the 
highway. 


13. The charge that horsepower and speed are to blame for it all isn’t 
supported by the record. The biggest traffic death toll in history came 
in 1941, when the cars were comparatively sluggish and slow. But the 
fact remains that the faster you go, the harder you hit. 


14. The traffic toll won’t be as big in 1975 as it is now, if for no other 
reason than that the growing pain in the pocketbook induced by acci- 
dents hurts enough to bring about a cure. Our own banged-up fender 
is a safety message we can understand. 


15. The biggest thing a private citizen can do to put a stop to this 
highway slaughter is to let his police department and public officials 
know he is behind them in their efforts to stop accidents—and then 
prove it behind the wheel and in his civic actions. 


16. The traffic toll could come down by half overnight if every driver 
would follow just one rule—the Golden Rule. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

In Lima also is the Institute on Home and Family 
Living, established several years ago by Sefiora Irene Silva 
de Santolalla in a section of her family home. Here classes 
in sewing, cooking, and the psychology of family relation- 
ships are conducted, as well as college-level courses that 
prepare teachers of family life education. Although Senora 
Silva de Santolalla divides her days between administration 
of the school and her civic duties, her heart, she told us, 
is in the work that “strengthens the home, source of the 
nation’s greatness,” as we ourselves have phrased it. 

There are other evidences of generous, realistic ambi- 
tions for the people of Peru. From the far south, 


A cooking class at the Institute on Home and Family Living in 
Lima, Peru. 


isolated by the Andes, came a spokesman to tell us 
about the small cooperatives being set up in his area. 
Their purpose, he said, was to raise capital for irriga- 
tion projects to make the desert “rejoice and blossom,” 
not as a rose but with agricultural produce to raise 
living standards. 

The Peruvians dwell on the great needs of their 
Indian population, for in this center of the once-great 
Inca civilization primitive tribes still live in isolation, 
ridden with disease, malnutrition, and ignorance. How 
much an outside country should do is a question. Our 
Point Four Program operates here, and the United 
States Embassy has agricultural, cultural, and educa- 
tional attachés. But the Peruvian attitude is complex. 
It combines an expectation of help from its northern 
neighbor with a strong nationalism, typified by the 
belief that Spanish should be a required subject in all 
United States schools. No explanation of why this is 
impossible is satisfactory. 


Santiago de Chile, Chile 
Santiago de Chile has a personality as distinctive as 
that of an individual. It has an attractive self-confidence 
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and sophistication, both of which spring from its large, 
cultivated, socially responsible, middle-class population. 
True Chileans, who are descended from the indigenous 
Indians and the early Spanish Catholic settlers, are 
proud of their background. Their pride in both branches 
of their ancestry is symbolized by a towering statue of 
an Indian on a mountain top and by a church and 
statue of the Virgin on a peak nearby. 

Although literacy in Chile is already high, much 
effort is being put forth to extend reading skills to 
isolated farm areas. Specially able young people are sent 
into cities to take advanced work. When they return 
home, they are expected to provide leadership that will 
help raise the cultural level and stimulate civic respon- 
sibility in their communities. 

The National University, like many of our universi- 
ties, operates an experimental school, where students 
preparing to become teachers do their practice teaching. 
Manuel de Salas, as the school is called, is housed in a 
rambling brick building, which surrounds unsuspected 
patios, blooming with lovely tropical plants, and play 
areas, including a basketball court. We were interested 
to learn that English is taught in the early grades. 

Probably the richest experience in Santiago was an 
exchange of views on parent education with Sefior Guil- 


.lermo Blanco, editor of Rumbos, a magazine published 


for the parents of children in private schools. Young 
and eager, Senor Blanco had many questions to ask 
about P.T.A.’s and public schools in the United States. 
At the airport Jack Lippert of Scholastic Magazines and 
I were deeply touched to find that Senor Blanco and his 
wife had come out especially to bid us farewell. We left 
with them copies of the National Parent-Teacher, the 
National Congress Bulletin, and Scholastic publications. 
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Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Buenos Aires has a truly European flavor. Spacious 
and beautiful, it is very like Rome or Paris. 

The people still smart from the blows inflicted by 
Perén’s dictatorship, which hit not only their pride and 
spirit but also their pocketbooks. Here a United States 
dollar brings a huge roll of bills, which makes one feel 
affluent but only momentarily. It melts away even on a 
modest purchase. Argentinians worry about this. Again 
and again, one hears, “We must have an austerity pro- 
gram to stop inflation.” But an austerity program may 
be difficult, for labor under Perén learned to expect 
from government more than its revenues can provide. 

Political feelings in South America run high, but 
surely nowhere higher than in Buenos Aires. Color rises, 
fists clench, and voices grow shrill over political mat- 
ters, past and to come. Gouges and holes in buildings 
attest to the violent fighting that occurred not long ago. 

But Buenos Aires is not all politics. In one of the 
poorest parts of the city is a beautiful school, donated 
in part by the famous artist Quinquela Martin, who 
maintains a studio on the top floor and who painted a 
handsome mural in each classroom. Creativity dominates 
the school’s educational philosophy, and fortunate indeed 
are the young people who are being educated there. ‘The 
lifting of the human spirit through beauty” was a char- 
acterization bestowed on the school by a member of 
our group. 

A group of teachers with whom we had dinner one eve- 
ning questioned us eagerly about the P.T.A. “Could a 
parent-teacher association increase parents’ sense of re- 
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sponsibility for community affairs?” “Can parents and 
teachers really work together without friction?’’ were 
among their questions. During the discussion we sensed a 
genuine desire for more active citizenship among a people 
who had been long dependent on government for deci- 
sions and largesse. 


Montevideo, Uruguay 


Uruguay is small (the population is slightly more than 
two million), highly literate (98 per cent), dynamic, and 
ardently committed to democracy. Elections, which were 
in progress when we were there, were concluded by Sun- 
day, November go. In the public square at Montevideo 
there was much political activity. The dozen or so com- 
peting parties were each designated by a number, and 
walls and buildings were plastered with posters urging 
people to vote for this number or that. It was startling to 
see the Communist hammer and sickle at every turn, but 
the prominence of the Communist emblem does not mean 
that Communism is dominant here. It only means that, 
under Uruguayan democratic concepts, the party is legal 
and may function openly. We learned later that it was 
quite ineffective in the elections. 

Education is almost universal and of excellent quality. 
Standards for both public and private schools are high, 
and there are adult education programs for persons of 
considerable educational attainment as well as for workers 
who have had fewer opportunities. 

Among the many cultural institutions here are several 
that specialize in the teaching of the English language and 
the history of the United States. We visited one of the 
language institutes and saw portraits of all our presidents 
hanging beside those of the South American heroes, Bolivar 
and San Martin, Thanksgiving posters on the walls, and 
books about the United States in the bookcases. (It was 
especially interesting to me to learn that the University of 
Michigan issues “teacher of English” certificates to stu- 
dents who have had four years of advanced work in 
English and passed an examination.) 

Montevideo is a beautiful, modern, growing city. New 
buildings are rising on the sites of old, demolished ones, 
and along the graceful, curving white sand beaches, sprin- 
kled with little bathhouses, are rows of colorful new apart- 
ment houses of striking design. 

Most automobiles in South American cities are old, but 
Montevideo has the most ancient of all. We saw models 
on the street that would rouse the envy of an antique 
car collector or a high school boy seeking a unique vehicle. 
The privilege of importing a new automobile, we were 
told, is one of the great incentives to secure public office. 

A reception at the home of the United States ambassador 
was the last event of our stay, and a very pleasant one. 
Among the guests was the president of the P.T.A. of the 
American children’s school, with whom I enjoyed good 
P.T.A. “shop talk.” Going back to the hotel, our bus 
blasted its way through traffic to the public square, where 
the bands of the political parties still played. Opposite our 
hotel a loud-speaker in one of the party headquarters 
squawked its imperative message, and we wondered, “What 
number will win the election? Who will be privileged to 
import a car?” 


Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Sao Paulo, city of gleaming skyscrapers, is a thriving 
commercial and industrial center, with unusual drive and 
vitality. It has attracted considerable private investment 
from the United States, and many of our companies have 
branches here. The U.S. citizens have established schools, 
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modeled on those back home, for their small fry, and in 
most of them P.T.A.’s are flourishing. 

We had the privilege of visiting three of Sao Paulo’s 
own schools—all very different. Famous MacKenzie Insti- 
tute, established in 1871 under the auspices of Presbyterian 
missionaries from the United States, provides education 
from the primary through the university level. Its present 
head expects to be the last president from the United 
States, for Brazilians are taking on more and more admin- 
istrative responsibility. 

Pesquisa e Planejamento, which receives both state and 
federal support and some aid from Unesco, combines a 
teachers’ training school and an experimental demonstra- 
tion school. All the instructors I met had studied in the 
United States. The influence of our educational system is 
apparent, though tests and other instruments to identify 
and measure children’s abilities are as yet quite unde- 
veloped in Brazil. 

The third school we visited was located in a rural area 
and very appropriately provided practical training in agri- 
culture as part of its program. 

Brazilians for many years have had an ambitious plan 
for a new capital of the country, to be built in the rela- 
tively undeveloped interior. Now the planning stage is 
past, and perhaps by 1960 the dream capital—embodying 
the most advanced ideas in city planning—will be a reality. 

Meanwhile Rio de Janeiro, the present capital, has 
much to delight and charm visitors. Like others, we were 
impressed by the majestic statue of Christ atop Corcovado 
peak, by lofty Sugar Loaf Mountain, and by Copacabana, 
an extraordinarily fine beach. Although Rio seems less 
enterprising and dynamic than Sao Paulo, many develop- 
ments, including a huge shoreline reclamation project, are 
going on. 

In Rio, as in Sao Paulo, there is a thriving Brazilian— 
United States Institute, where the English language and 
the history, geography, and customs of the United States 
are taught. The English language is also part of the curric- 
ulum of many public and private schools. 

Christmas was close, we realized. Varicolored lights 
shone in the trees along the main avenues. Recordings of 
“Jingle Bells’ sounded and resounded along the way, and 
the season’s greetings in Portuguese, Feliz Natal, Prospero 
Ano Novo decorated the stores. But Christmas shoppers 
mopped their brows in the bright 108-degree sunshine! 
Truly, adjustments of mind and body have to be made 
by the North Americans. 


Reflections in Retrospect 


There is no doubt that the visitors from America del 
Norte learned much. More than before, we were aware of 
the great diversity of the South American nations, of the 
extent and variety of their problems. We realized the need 
for both North and South Americans to discard the myths 
and distorted views of each other created by unrealistic 
motion pictures, TV programs, comic strips, and sensa- 
tional news stories. 

Our mission, I think, has added at least a footnote to 
the Pan-American story, a story of the continuing efforts 
of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere to grow in un- 
derstanding of each other and to work together for the 
peace, security, and betterment of all peoples. 

As I look over these jottings of my visit, I realize that 
Easter will soon be here—earlier this year than usual. And 
although the winter darkness is still deep, the reverent 
thoughts of Easter light our hearts. Guided by the giver 
and sustainer of life, we are inspired to work ever harder 
to find a way toward a friendlier world for all children. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY mothers are returning to school 

as teachers. They are welcomed by their communi- 
ties and their schools because, with their own family 
experience as an asset, they are helping to solve one 
of their country’s most pressing problems. 

But for the mothers themselves, how does teaching 
work out? How do they manage to carry a double 
load? How do their husbands feel about their wives’ 
working? How do their children react? 

We found answers to these and other questions in 
a series of interviews with graduates of the Bank 
Street College of Education in New York City who 
have combined teaching with raising a family. 

“It’s a tremendous task to teach and manage a 
home adequately,” said one mother, “but I’m healthy 
ind willing to work, so I like it. It helps me, as a 
mother, to keep alert to modern trends in education, 
and it satisfies my desire to help children in school 
ind in community activities.” 

“IT love it!” said another. “I’m a firm believer in 
women having a constructive, creative life away from 


dishes and vacuums, and teaching is the best job for 


them in terms of time. I get home early enough in 
the afternoon to be with my children for a while, and 
I'm free to join them during all my vacations. I con- 
sciously try to avoid being a teacher with my own 
children, but I’m sure life is richer for them because 
of the books, materials, and trips that I am familiar 
with from professional experience.” 

\lmost all the mothers were equally enthusiastic 
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about their double careers. Each career, they felt, en- 
riches the other. And there are precious few combina- 
tions of jobs for women today where this would be 
true. 

Some emphasized the enrichment of their work, 
others that of their life at home. “One of my jobs 
leads into the other. I would not have been inter- 
ested in teaching before I had my first child and 
became familiar with the unfolding of a personality. 
I really feel that I have been more understanding as 
a mother and as a teacher, because I am both.” 

As for the double work load, they admitted there 

were complexities: “My jobs as mother and teacher 
both heighten and complicate each other. But now 
that life is easier than when the children were small, 
I feel that the positive far outweighs the negative. I 
am a better mother and teacher for having been both 
simultaneously for many years.” 
“I am happy with my 
work. However, I do not feel I could teach all day 
and still be the kind of wife and mother I want to be. 
I teach until twelve-thirty, which is perfect.” 


Another verbatim reply: 
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Dad Gives Clearance 

Almost all the mothers felt that they could not 
carry a teaching job without the strong cooperation 
and approval of their husbands. But listen to what 
they themselves have to say: 

“My husband feels that teaching has added to my 
fulfillment as a mother and as a woman; that I have 
grown in knowledge, ability, and confidence; and that 
this has added to our family experience.” 

“I’m blessed with a husband who is all for my 
job,” answered another fortunate woman, who went 
on to observe: “I’m sure the husband’s attitude is of 
crucial importance in any family where the wife 
works. Though teaching does leave more time for the 
children than other jobs, there are still many eve- 
nings when I have papers to correct, plans to write 
out, and report cards to do, not to mention studying 
for graduate education courses. I can see this as a po- 
tential problem in some cases—more important than 
the time spent away from the children.” 

“My husband thinks it is excellent for me to put 
my experience and knowledge to use, especially since 
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my children attend school all day, and there is such 
an urgent need for teachers.” 

“My husband has always encouraged my profes- 
sional interests, probably because he knew that I was 
clear in my own thinking—that to me my husband 
and my children were always most important and al- 
ways came first.”’ 

These women have found a variety of ways of solv- 
ing their inevitable housekeeping problems. For 
many of them the greatest concern was over who 
would care for their children. “It isn’t easy to man- 
age. I have help twice a week. Finding reliable help 
has been a problem. Providing for care during my 
child’s illness has been a source of anxiety.” 

Once the problem of help had been solved, their 
teaching life became less complicated. However, 
many of the mothers interviewed found that they 
moved from full-time help when the children were 
young to no help at all when the family was grown. 

“When the children were younger I had full-time 
help in the house during the hours when they were 
home from school. Now I have no help, and each 
member of the family has extra responsibilities.” 

In many cases the mothers found that their extra 
work made it necessary for them to become more 
skillful planners. 

“My years of teaching have made me a better or- 
ganizer and a more efficient housekeeper. I have 
learned to plan ahead, to make time for myself rather 
than to be a slave of time. I have always had help, 
but I have always participated in the homemaking 
jobs and enjoyed them.” 

““Smooth’ housekeeping is not my standard. But 
though I have only limited time for cleaning, cook- 
ing, and family life, I enjoy them immensely. I have 
never had help.” 


Double Job, Double Joys 


The teaching mothers felt that their children, too, 
have benefited from their work. The youngsters have 
seen the need for family cooperation. Moreover, they 
have respect for their mothers’ work because they 
are themselves involved with school life and have a 
real understanding of the teaching profession. 

“Each member of my family cooperates with a 
schedule and does his part of the work.” 

“My working has meant that the four boys have 
had to do household chores—dishes, mopping floors, 
even vacuuming—and they can do them!” 

“My children look at their mother with pride in 
her profession. They seem to value my judgment 
more and to make allowances for my tiredness.” 

“TI have found teaching enriching and stimulating 
and a valuable shared experience with my youngster. 
He feels pride in me as a teacher, because I do work 
he knows something about. And I seem to enjoy my 
own child on a deeper level because of my close 
work with other children his age.” 
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Interestingly, not one of the teacher-mothers in- 
terviewed felt any restrictions upon her personal life 
because of her profession—a far cry from times when 
teachers who married were instantly fired from their 
jobs! Today many school administrators are aware 
of the special advantages of hiring teachers who are 
mothers. Though unmarried teachers, or married ones 
with no children, can certainly be successful profes- 
sionally without the personal experience of having 
children, the mother-teachers we interviewed felt that 
their work was enhanced by their firsthand knowl- 
edge of children. 

“Parents seem to have more confidence in a teacher 
who is also a parent.” 

“To understand the essence of around-the-clock 
living with your own children and to know the com- 
mon problems of parents who love their children and 
want very much to be good parents—this is to ex- 
perience a humility and a common warmth and ac- 
ceptance, both by the children themselves and by 
their parents, that is truly gratifying.” 

Why had they returned to teaching? They gave a 
variety of reasons. Some were primarily financial (the 
need to earn money for their children’s education). 
Other reasons were less tangible: the personal satis- 


faction of working with children; the sense of con- 
tributing to the community; the wish to utilize pro- 
fessional earlier training; and finally, a look-ahead 
to their middle years when the children would be 
grown. 


Mom Rates an A 


All in all, teaching is a satisfying career for these 
mothers. What advice would they give to other 
mothers who are considering a return to the class- 
room? Most of them stressed the need for planning 
when the children are young: 

“Mothers should take every opportunity to become 
teachers. They should start on a part-time basis, if 
necessary, so that they can be ready when their chil- 
dren no longer need their constant attention. They 
should visit many schools in their communities and 
think about what ages or grades they would be inter- 
ested in. And they should involve their husbands and 
children in their plans.” 

“Go to it,” says another mother. “The need is 
great and the personal rewards tremendous if you en- 
joy teaching and can work out the responsibilities 
of home and job. You need first of all to look at 
your motives and be clear on what you want out of 
life for yourself, your family, and people all over the 
world.” 

Specific information on entering the teaching pro- 
fession, or on returning to it after a period of years, 
may be had by writing to your state department of 
education, or to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Teaching is an increasingly important profession. 
As the mother-teachers emphasized again and again, 
it is a profession in which the rewards are great. And 
it is a profession that needs many new workers. More 
and more, these new workers will be mothers. 





Irma Simonton Black, publications chairman at 
the Bank Street College of Education, New York, has 
written many books for children and grownups dur- 
ing her career as parent, teacher, and research worker. 
Betty Miles, also an author and a parent, is the able 
publications assistant at the college. 








NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER readers will be especially interested to know that Mary A. Ferre, 


Continuity 


succeeds Ruth A. Bottomly, who retired after many years of zealous service that will have lasting 
= influence on the parent-teacher organization. We are delighted that our redheaded colleague has 
been “‘kicked downstairs.”’ (The editorial offices are on the third floor, the administrative offices 
on the second, of our beautiful P.T.A. headquarters building.) We are happy also that Miss 
Bottomly will continue to serve the organization on a part-time advisory basis. 


Change 


managing editor of this magazine since 1947, was recently appointed administrative assistant and 
office director of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. In this top-ranking post she 


—THE EDITOR 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


Saturday’s Children.—High school boys 
and girls are showing exceptional abil- 
ity in college-level science at Columbia 
University’s School of Engineering. 
Every Saturday 158 selected students 
attend free lectures given by Columbia 
professors and conduct supervised lab- 
oratory experiments. Each week, too, 
50 of the students are luncheon guests 
at the men’s faculty club with distin- 
guished physicists, anthropologists, and 
radar experts. 

The purpose of the program is “to 
make the best science available to the 
best minds and to set an example that 
all colleges and school systems can fol- 
low.”” Faculty members are enthusiastic 
over the alert response they get from 
the gifted youngsters. 


The Man Who Laughs.—Social status 
can be judged by a person’s laughter, 
says a Harvard sociologist. According to 
Professor Alex Inkeles, the more often 
you laugh, the higher you are likely to 
be in the social scale. “Contrary to pop- 
ular belief,” said Professor Inkeles, “the 
lower you are in social status, the less 
likely you are to report having laughed 
during the day.” In fact, he adds, if 
you are a woman, you are more likely 
to say you have cried. 


Able Workers.-A number of Euro- 
pean nations have laws requiring em- 
ployers to hire a certain percentage of 
handicapped persons. Many authorities 
agree that such legislation is necessary 
in some countries at the present time, 
though they are sure that the best sys- 
tem is the voluntary plan as practiced 
in the United States, where workers 
are employed on the basis of ability 
even when disabled. 


A Telephone for the Deaf.—A new in- 
vention called the “tactophone” makes 
it possible for a deaf person to “‘hear’’ 
while using the telephone. He “hears” 
by means of dial clicks, which he feels 
with his fingers ‘as the clicks come 
through an exposed diaphragm built 
into the back of the phone's earpiece. 
To “talk” to the deaf person, the per- 
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son at the other end of the line uses 
the International Morse Code, dialing 
“1” for a dot and “4” for a dash. 


You Can’t Sit These Out!—By spring, 
textile manufacturers tell us, you may 
be able to throw away your electric 
iron. Creases and pleats will stay put 
in cotton and wool clothing that has 
been chemically treated by a new proc- 
ess. Trouser creases or skirt pleats will 
hold up for the life of a garment, no 
matter how many washings or dry 
cleanings it gets. 


They're Stuck with It.—When a Rus- 
sian boy or girl goes into engineering, 
he or she must choose one of 160 nar- 
row specialties and stick to it—for in- 
stance, “mechanical engineer, automo- 
bile maintenance.” In contrast, an 
American boy or girl has a choice 
among about 20 broad fields. So reports 
an eight-man mission of U.S. engineer- 
ing educators who recently returned 
from a tour of Russian schools and re- 
search institutions. The mission was 
sponsored by the American Society for 
Engineering Education and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 


Daydreams Dissected.—What part do 
daydreams play in the make-up of our 
personalities? That fascinating ques- 
tion is being studied at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, through a 
grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. One big aim of the 
project, says its director, Jerome L. Sin- 
ger, is “to distinguish between mature 
and immature or effective and wasteful 
daydreaming tendencies in children 
and adults.” 


Teachers’ Figures. — Teachers - to - be 
didn’t make the grade recently in Eng- 
land when 8o aspirants for teaching 
jobs, all high school graduates, took a 
test in elementary arithmetic. On 33 
questions they managed to chalk up 
475 mistakes. Thirty-eight teachers-to- 
be couldn’t divide 234 by 13; 27 failed 
to divide 2.1 by .7 correctly; 26 didn’t 
know what percentage of 60 makes 12; 
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and 22 gave up on what fraction of a 
week is represented by 42 hours. 

Want to know the answers to the 
fatal questions? They are 18, 3, 20, and 
l4 respectively. 


Doctors We Like.—What’'s the most de- 
sirable trait a doctor can have? Accord- 
ing to a recent poll by the University 
of Chicago National Opinion Research 
Center, most Americans think it’s up- 
to-dateness. Promptness and frankness 
come next. Half the patients polled 
believed that doctors make them wait 
“entirely too long” and “don’t tell you 
enough about your condition.” But by 
and large, doctors received a_heart- 
warming vote of confidence. 


They Shall Not Spin.—Hula hooping is 
really a craze in Japan. After receiving 
several reports of severe physical ail- 
ments attributed to spinning the hoops, 
the Health Ministry called a_physi- 
cians’ conference to decide what should 
be done about this new menace to chil- 
dren’s health. Meanwhile the police 
have virtually barred hooping in the 
streets because so many children have 
been struck by automobiles. A Japa- 
nese newspaper reports that 650,000 
plastic hoops have been sold in Japan. 


Required Reading for Every American. 
—As we go to press, Roscoe Drum- 
mond’s column on What We Must 
Know About Communism by Harry 
and Bonaro Overstreet, a chapter of 
which is published in this issue, ap- 
peared in newspapers throughout the 
country. In case you missed this full- 
column tribute to the book’s impor- 
tance, we quote Mr. Drummond: “If 
there is a philanthropist who wants to 
do something special for his country, he 
could well buy a few thousand copies 
of What We Must Know About Com- 
munism and give them to the 533 mem- 
bers of Congress, to the top policy- 
making executives in the government, 
to high school principals, and to col- 
lege political science teachers. He 
couldn’t spend a few dollars and do 
more good.” 
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FROM 


What We Must Know About Communism 


BY HARRY AND BONARO OVERSTREET 


WHILE WARREN AUSTIN was heading our delegation to 
the United Nations, he was reported as having been 
taken to task, one day, by a disgruntled critic who 
complained that all they ever did in the United Na- 
tions was talk; and as having countered with “Would 
you rather we were shooting each other?” 

Most rational persons would regard this question 
as containing its own answer—and all the more con- 
clusively so if it were rephrased to read, “Would 
you rather we were bombing each other?” As matters 
now stand in the sphere of armaments, we can assume 
that not only all the peoples of earth but all the 
heads of States—including the U.S.S.R.—prefer words 
to bombs. 





Thus we can take it for granted that—barring some 
trigger incident which unleashes nuclear war—the 
era ahead will be one in which a vast amount of talk 
will go on. It will go on inside the United Nations 
and outside; and it will go on across the line 
that divides the Communist world from the non- 
Communist. 

A significant portion of this talk will have to do 
with formal negotiations—at the Summit or at some 
level below the Summit. It will be talk that explores 
the feasibility of negotiations; talk that is equivalent 
to an approach to the council table or to a retreat 
from it; talk that shapes an agenda; finally, talk 
that takes place where the heads of State or their 
representatives sit down to wrestle with specified 
problems about which some measure of joint agree- 
ment has been deemed possible. 

The United States will again and again be involved 
in this complex pattern of words instead of bombs. 
We, no less than any other people, have a survival 
stake in the avoidance of war. Also, we hold a posi- 
tion of power that makes us morally accountable to 
mankind. We cannot, in conscience, refuse to nego- 
tiate wherever there is the slightest chance that even 
the slightest lowering of international tensions might 
be achieved. Beyond these reasons for our country’s 
involvement, moreover, there is a third. It can be 
simply stated. We believe in negotiation. 

All this being so, we as citizens owe a peculiar 
new duty to our government. It is not enough for us 
to demand that it negotiate whenever the U.S.S.R. 
calls for a Summit or pre-Summit conference. It is 
not enough, certainly, for us to join in the charge 
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that our government is recalcitrant and even war- 
mongering because it does not hurry into negotia- 
tions where the U.S.S.R. has refused even to allow 
on the agenda the very problems the resolution of 
which the West—and equally, of course, the anti- 
Communist East—counts basic to justice and peace. 

Our government, we must hold in mind, owes us a 
double duty: not only to negotiate wherever there is 
hope of achieving even small dependable agreements 
but also to avoid being trapped into pseudo-agree- 
ments that simply magnify danger—because all the 
good faith is on one side. We, therefore, owe it to 
our government to learn enough about the special 
difficulties and hazards involved in negotiating with 
the Communists that we will not demand pseudo- 
agreements. 

We cannot learn what we here need to know by en- 
gaging our minds solely with foreground events: with 
what the latest Soviet note has proposed and what 
our government has said in reply. Neither can we 
simply translate our country’s long experience in 
negotiating with non-Communist nations into an 
understanding of what it means to negotiate with the 
U.S.S.R.—or any other Communist nation. Least of 
all can we impose upon the vastly complex problem 
a simple faith that something good always happens 
where people sit down and talk out their differences. 

Within a shared frame of reference, this faith has, 
many times over, removed both mountains and mole- 
hills of confusion and misunderstanding. But how 
shall those who represent our society—and our West- 
ern heritage, and our children’s stake in this heritage 
—talk out their differences with those who have, on 
ideological ground, declared these to be irreconcil- 
able? What are the best and most honest hopes we 
can attach to negotiations under these circumstances? 
What false hopes must we guard against? 


*Reprinted by permission of W. W. Norton and Company, 
publishers. 
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We owe it to those who must decide when and 
when not to enter into negotiations, and who must 
bear the brunt of Communist methods at the confer- 
ence table, to become realists about the differences 
that can and cannot be talked out within the frame 
of “permanent revolution.”” This means that we must 
understand both the Communist theory of negotia- 
tion and the tactics and stratagems which derive 
from it. 

We cannot possibly get the feel of how Commu- 
nists negotiate unless we keep in mind the fact that 
they do not expect peace—or even a significant lower- 
ing of tensions—to result from anything that can take 
place at a conference table. 

. . . To Bolsheviks, high tension is the normal state of 
politics. They do not experience it as something that just 
cannot go on, but rather as something that necessarily per- 
sists. What Westerners call a “real agreement” seems to Bol- 
sheviks inconceivable. It is often predicted in the West that 
if particular issues . . . could be settled with the Polit- 
buro, an easing of the over-all tension might ensue. For 
Bolsheviks, this does not follow. There might be less 
“noise,” but the basic situation—the presence of two blocs 
attempting to annihilate each other—would be unchanged. 
(From Nathan Leites’ A Study of Bolshevism.) 

From the Communist point of view, in brief, the 
delegates to a conference do not merely represent 
their nations. Far more deeply, they represent one 
or the other party to the class struggle; and this 
is not a struggle which can, in any basic sense, be 
negotiated. It cannot be negotiated because, accord- 
ing to Marxist-Leninist theory, it cannot eventuate 
in peace until the capitalist class has been liquidated; 
and this class “will never voluntarily yield up one 
iota of its power or privilege.” Thus, a conference 
table—even when called a peace table—is simply one 
more place where war is carried on. 


I is clarifying to recall, in this context, a speech 
which Lenin made, on December 21, 1920, to the 
Soviet Congress. He was discussing plans for granting 
certain “concessions” to capitalists, and was indicat- 
ing that these meant “the continuation of war in 


another form, by another means. . . . It would be a 
great mistake to believe that a peaceful agreement 
about concessions is a peaceful agreement with capi- 
talists. It is an agreement concerning war.” 

This, then, is a first fact to pin down in our minds 
—however reluctant we may be to receive it: When 
Communists negotiate with non-Communists, they 
are not seeking to establish peace. They are seeking 
to maneuver themselves into the best available posi- 
tion for continuing war. We cannot, therefore, re- 
quire that our own delegates bring home a peaceful 
settlement of basic differences. Both we and they 
must be satisfied with more modest achievements. 

Many of the attitudes and stratagems which mark 
the Communists’ approach to negotiations are baf- 
fling in the extreme so long as we believe that they 
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are seeking peace, or even a significant lowering of 
tensions. But they become understandable as soon as 
we realize that they are seeking only, in Lenin’s 
phrase, “an agreement concerning war.” 


Westerners have often commented that there is, in nego- 
tiating with the Soviet Union, no common search for a 
solution to common problems, no discussion in the West- 
ern sense of the term: the Soviet delegates elaborate or 
change their position in strict isolation and then present it 
in dogmatic fashion. They rarely take account of the views 
and objections of the other side. (A Study of Bolshevism.) 

Have the Western negotiators who make this type 
of report simply failed to create the right atmosphere 
for discussion? Have they, somehow, bungled the 
situation: put the Soviet delegates on the defensive; 
failed to meet them half way; lacked patience in 
drawing them out, or in listening to their side of 
the case? We are easily tempted to jump to some such 
conclusion. For we know how tragically often such 
factors play a part in the breakdown of communica- 
tion between human beings. Also it is easier for us to 
believe that someone has blundered than to believe 
that the Soviet delegates have come to the council 
table zdeologically set against a meeting of minds. 
For why, if they were going to be thus set, would they 
come at all? 

Once we have explored our way, however, into the 
Communist frame of reference, the answer to this 
question ceases to be obsure: they have come to learn 
what they can from the enemy and about the ene- 
my; and in the light of this, to get what they can in 
the way of concessions or favorable agreements, while 
warding off the danger implicit in a meeting of 
minds: the danger of being influenced. 


Here, again, we can go back to Lenin—who was 
preoccupied throughout his life with the problem of 
how the Bolshevik Party could enter into expedient 
relationships with other groups and yet safeguard 
itself against any obscuring of the sharp line between 
itself and these others. What he feared most of all 
was that it might be influenced from the outside. 

This Leninist fear is one of the most curious as- 
pects of Communism. Most of us take it for granted 
that when we enter into a working relationship with 
others, we will also enter into a kind of give-and- 
take that involves reciprocal influence. The concept 
of being thus influenced is not anathema to us. We 
do not find it incompatible with the maintenance of 
our own integrity. But in the lexicon of Communism 
—and specifically, of Leninism—to be influenced 
means to be subject to control. To be influenced by a 
non-Communist, therefore, is to be controlled, in 
however slight measure, by the enemy. 

No Bolshevik, Lenin made clear, must ever join 
with a non-Bolshevik in the “free framing’ of a 
policy; for “we have Party decisions on all the im- 
portant questions of tactics, and we shall never re- 
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cede from these decisions.” By coming to an agree- 
ment with others “we mean enlisting them on our 
side, convincing them that we are right.” 

Once we have absorbed this peculiar aspect of 
Leninist doctrine, we can see why, in negotiating 
with the Soviet Union, there can be “no common 
search for a solution to common problems, no discus- 
sion in the Western sense of the word.” 

Not only, in brief, are Western delegates unable 
to bring home from any conference in which Com- 
munists are involved any true settlement of differ- 
ences, but they are unable to reach even limited 
agreements by any true meeting of minds. This, 
therefore, is another thing which we cannot demand 
of them—or criticize them for not doing. Any flexible 
give-and-take of ideas is definitely out—and not by 
Western choice. 

Another matter about which our delegates have no 

choice is the constant stalling of procedures. 
Even when Western proposals are not really controversial, 
Soviet delegates are apt to begin with a negative reaction 
and then to introduce motions for modifications . . . In 
top-level contacts one could observe a Soviet disinclination 
to accept the hour which the Western side would suggest 
for the next session: the request would .be made to meet 
half an hour earlier or later. To Bolsheviks the complete 
acceptance of the proposal of an enemy (any non-Commu- 
nist) tends to signify “yielding” to that enemy, regardless 
of how harmless the proposal. (A Study of Bolshevism.) 

Such action is not, however, simply a safeguard 
against yielding to the non-Communist enemy. Ad- 
miral C. Turner Joy, who was senior delegate, United 
Nations Command, during long months of trying to 
negotiate a Korean Armistice, reports that it is also a 
tactic with a function of its own: 

“One of the most notable negotiating tactics of 
the Communists is to delay progress.” By such delay, 
they “hope to exploit to their advantage the charac- 
teristic impatience of Western peoples, impatience 
to complete a task once it has begun.” (From Admiral 
Joy’s book, How Communists Negotiate.) 

According to Admiral Joy, Western negotiators 
(and those of the anti-Communist East) have to 
learn, in the face of this delaying tactic, an infinite 
patience which their impatient countrymen, back 
home, are likely to interpret as just not getting any- 
thing done. Also—where the stalling gets altogether 
out of bounds, as it did several times in Korea—they 
must decisively break off the talks at a point where 
it is to the Communists’ advantage to continue them; 
and must make a resumption of them contingent 
upon a demonstrated readiness to get something 
accomplished. 

There is yet another demand—and a crucial one— 
which we cannot make: we cannot ask our negotia- 
tors to guarantee that the Communists will live up to 
the treaties they sign. During its forty years of exist- 
ence, the U.S.S.R. has set a world’s record for break- 
ing pacts. This has not been a matter of whimful 
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leadership. Here again the basis of action has been 
ideology. No shaper of Communist theory from Marx 
to the present has ever held that a promise made 
across class lines was to be kept any longer than ex- 
pediency might dictate. 

The Soviet empire rests on broken promises. In 
1932, for example, the U.S.S.R. signed nonaggression 
pacts with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; and in 
1934, these were extended for ten years. Six years 
later, in 1940, all three countries were invaded and 
incorporated into the Soviet Union. The satellite 
empire is a vast monument to the Soviet’s disregard 
of the Yalta agreement. These are not isolated in- 
stances. It would not be an exaggeration to say that 
they could be multiplied hundreds of times over. For 
the Soviet Union, since 1917, has entered into liter- 
ally hundreds of agreements and kept almost none. 

Even the ideological outposts of empire rest on 
broken promises. Thus, on November 12, 1933, Lit- 
vinoft gave a four-point pledge to President Roose- 
velt—as a condition of the U.S.S.R.’s being officially 
recognized—guaranteeing that the Soviet Union 
would refrain from all propaganda and organized 
activity that had as its aim the overthrow of the 
United States government or the undermining of our 
institutions. Five days later, however—with recogni- 
tion accomplished—he released a statement which 
said, “The Third International is not mentioned in 
this document. You must not read into it more than 
was intended.” A month later, the Comintern met in 
Moscow and adopted resolutions which instructed 
all Parties that there was no way out of the general 
crisis of capitalism other than the one demonstrated 
by the Bolshevik revolution. 

In the face of this record, we have no right to 
ask that our delegates to any Summit or pre-Summit 
conference negotiate an agreement with the Soviet 
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Union—on disarmament or anything else—so binding, 
so proof against bad faith, that we can relax and call 
the problem settled. Neither do we have any right to 
ask that they sign any treaty so far-reaching in its 
terms, and so innocent of objective safeguards, that 
if the Soviet Union—having had a “breathing space” 
in which to gather its strength—broke the agreement 
while we were keeping it, the result would be catas- 
trophic for ourselves and the whole free world. 

Why, then, negotiate at all? The first answer is 
implicit in Warren Austin’s question: “Would you 
rather we were shooting each other?” Even if nego- 
tiation accomplished nothing more than a postpone- 
ment of overt warfare, it would be worthwhile: For 
during this period of postponement unnumbered hu- 
man beings would still be alive who would otherwise 
be dead. 


This is not the only answer, however. There are 
reasons to hope and to believe that negotiation can 
serve positive functions beyond the simple postpon- 
ing of disaster. It can serve an educative function, on 
a world scale. The Communists have created out of 
thin air a platform from which they pronounce their 
“peace-loving” eagerness to negotiate an end to the 
cold war. Only by finding out what specific, limited 
problems they are willing to negotiate, and on what 
terms, can their undefined offers be given definition 
and thus brought within the frame where judgment 
can operate. So far, they have not been willing even 
to discuss the status of nations which were brought 
into the empire, in the first place, by the breaking of 
treaties. So far, also, they have lost interest in the 
banning of nuclear weapons whenever such banning 
has been made conditional upon a program of ade- 
quate inspection. 

There are, moreover, many kinds of limited agree- 
ments which might be well worth the effort required 
to negotiate them—and which would not involve our 
staking the whole future of the free world on the 
Soviet Union's good faith: on its readiness to stand 
by its pledged word even where this had been given 
across class lines. The problem of disarmament, for 
example, does not have to be taken whole. Special 
aspects of it might be negotiated to the benefit of 
everyone, and without overwhelming risks. 

Here, we can even find some encouragement in 
Communist theory. While this precludes a genuine 
meeting of minds and a framing of policies by give- 
and-take effort, it does not preclude—and even ap- 
proves—quid pro quo agreements. To put the matter 
differently, it precludes negotiating in our traditional 
Western sense, but not practical bargaining. 

Lenin, writing in Pravda, on April 11, 1922, said, 
“We must make it a rule not to make political con- 
cessions to the international bourgeoisie . . . unless 
we receive in return more or less equivalent conces- 
sions from the international bourgeoisie.” 
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This formula does not invite to negotiation; for 
where genuine negotiation takes place, the policy ar- 
rived at is a new joint creation. It embodies a respect 
for what each party has declared indispensable to 
separate well-being and what all parties have agreed 
on as indispensable to their common well-being. The 
Bolshevik formula invites to bargaining; and where 
true negotiation is ideologically ruled out, bargain- 
ing may be ruled in as a useful second best. 

In our American branch of the Western tradition, 
we have had statesmen who have been great creative 
practitioners of the art of negotiation. Also, however, 
we have had some very able horse traders. 


There are two further reasons why we must con- 
tinue our effort to negotiate—or bargain—with the 
U.S.S.R. The first is that the effort itself is making 
the free world more conscious than it has been for a 
long time of the values it is defending—and trying to 
enact with more and more integrity and consistency. 
At the NATO conference, for example, in May 1958, 
fifteen free nations managed, with remarkable suc- 
cess, to negotiate their differences in order to agree 
on a bargaining stance with respect to a Summit 
conference the U.S.S.R. was seeking to maneuver. 

The Communists have always believed that crisis— 
whether of war or depression—can be exploited to 
splinter a free country or a combination of free coun- 
tries, making it ripe for overthrow. But the Com- 
munists have never been psychological residents of a 
free country or a free world. They base their judg- 
ment on what takes place where crisis becomes the 
last straw that makes tyranny intolerable. 

If the history of the West teaches anything, it is 
that free people are most aware of their mutual dif- 
ferences and disagreements, and most at odds with 
one another, during a time of peace—when a focus on 
separate well-being does not seem too expensive a 
luxury for them to afford; and that they close ranks 
under conditions of crisis—when their common well- 
being is clearly at stake. 

The Soviet Union’s success, since World War II, in 
dividing to conquer has largely been a product of 
the West’s reluctance to credit the reality of cold 
war. The West, in short, has been acting as it nor- 
mally does during peace: giving its internal differ- 
ences and conflicts free reign. The tedious, repetitive 
effort to negotiate with the U.S.S.R. has done more, 
perhaps, than any other one thing to convince the 
community of free nations that cold war is not peace. 
It has, therefore, made for the rediscovery and re- 
affirmation of common stakes. 

The final reason for continuing the effort to nego- 
tiate is that every conference earns for the free world 
a further margin of time: and time is far kinder to 
freedom than to totalitarianism. Totalitarianism, 
whether Nazi or Communist, depends for its strength 
upon the coup d’état, the sudden attack when an ene- 
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my has been put off guard by a mutual nonaggression 
pact. During its period of intense drive against those 
who have not yet rallied their forces, totalitarianism 
always seems stronger than it inherently is. It takes 
time for the internal weaknesses of a coerced “‘unity” 
to make themselves felt. 

Within the past year or so, Khrushchev has devel- 
oped a new line. He has been saying that the Com- 
munist world, so long “encircled” by enemies, is now 
so vast that it is doing the “encircling.” The way he 
has employed this line suggests that he regards it as 
an effective scare tactic. A united free world, how- 
ever, can hold in mind that within the vastness of the 
Communist empire there are the millions of human 
beings who do not want to be there: who have never 
wanted to be there. The free world has not estab- 
lished outpost Parties behind the Iron Curtain. Yet it 
has psychological outposts there, nonetheless: con- 
quered peoples; minds that resist totalitarianism; 
minds that have been educated to a point where they 
begin to want stretching space. 

In negotiating—or bargaining—with the Commu- 
nists, however, the free world has to be able to lead 
from strength. Here, once more, we find a clue in 
Leninist ideology. To press the enemy to the limit at 
every point where he shows weakness is basic dogma. 
To make a strategic retreat in the face of strength is 
equally basic—as is the avoidance of “‘adventurism”: 
the taking of chances where success has not been vir- 
tually guaranteed by preparatory measures. 


B, reason of both their ideology and their Party 
discipline, Communists are less likely than others to 
go off half-cocked and create a crisis on impulse. No 
people have ever had less respect for spontaneity and 
impulse; or greater fear of the consequences that may 
follow from these. Moreover, their conviction that 
capitalism is doomed militates against their running 
risks when strength is not decisively on their side, 
when the orthodox requirements of a “revolutionary 
situation” have not been met. Thus, paradoxically, 
their conviction that we are fated to pass from the 
stage of history becomes an asset to us. It gives maxi- 
mum usefulness to the free world’s every show of 
firmness and strength. 

In the queer topsy-turvy scheme of things which 
Communism has created, a show of strength on our 
part does not bring on a crisis which we might have 
prevented by a more conciliatory or generous ap- 
proach. Rather, it is what prevents crisis—and keeps 
the way as open as it can be kept for constructive 
bargaining. Every free-world veteran of Summit and 
pre-Summit conference tables has learned this fact 
the hard way. We, to whom this veteran delegate 
must look for understanding as he tries, in the 
years ahead, to fashion some working approximation 
of peace out of successive limited agreements with the 
U.S.S.R., will do well to learn it, also. 
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Have you heard who’s going back to 
the classroom these days? Grandma and 
Grandpa! They go as unpaid, part- 
time helpers or teacher associates. Re- 
sult: The teacher has more time, the 
children have more fun, and the grand- 
parents enjoy a wonderful feeling of 
being needed once more. At least, this 
is the report that comes from Chat 
ham, New Jersey, a town of some 


twelve thousand inhabitants, where 


the new plan is being tried out. Where 
did the idea come from? You guessed 
it—the grandparents. 


What’s the best protection against 
accidental electric shock from appli- 
ances? A three-pronged plug, say elec- 
tronics authorities. The third prong 
provides a grounding wire for the ap- 
pliance. Rewiring outlets to take the 
new plug is expensive, but experts rec- 
ommend it, especially for washers, dry- 
ers, and other appliances used around 
water. Soon washing machines may be 
required to have the three-pronged 
plug to qualify for the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval. 


Tooth Truth 


In a recent survey, 2,032 toothbrushes 
in use in one thousand American fami- 
lies were examined. Only seven hun- 
dred were considered capable of doing 
an efficient job. “A good toothbrush is 
vital to dental hygiene,” the Journal of 
the American Dental Association points 
out. “Indifference is costly.” 


Dreoming of Marble Halls? 


Ancient battlements, ivied turrets, 
baronial halls, celebrated for centuries 
in story and song—all these can be 
yours, at least for a while, if you are 
going to Germany this year. Forty fa- 
mous castles have been thrown open to 
tourists by their owners. Prices start at 
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around five dollars a day and include 
everything. You'll need to make reser- 
vations early, so for more information 
write the National Tourist Office of the 
Republic of Germany, Box 258, New 
York 17, New York. 


More women must become scientists 
if we are to keep pace with the Soviet 
Union, according to Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Dr. Flemming denounced 
the “double standard” under which 
women are not welcomed in graduate 
schools in engineering, science, and 
mathematics, and after completing their 
training are not employed at their full 
potential or with the same pay as men. 


Try these the next time your family 
holds a home-made quiz program at 
the dinner table: Who were the victims 
in the first recorded cases of mushroom 
poisoning? When and where did the 
first vaccinations against smallpox take 
place? When was the first human blood 
transfusion performed? Answers: the 
wife and three children of the Greek 
poet Euripides; around the year 1000 
A.bD., in China; in France in 1667, by 
Jean Baptiste Denis, physician to King 
Henry IV. 


Safety After Sixty 


About fourteen thousand persons die 
of falls each year, and the majority of 
these are men and women over sixty 
years of age, reports the National Safety 
Council. The following safety measures 
will help: Keep the stairs clear of clut- 
ter; make sure they are well lighted. 
Buy a nonslip rubber mat for the bath- 
tub or shower, and fix a vertical grab- 
box to the wall. Provide anchors for 
throw rugs by sewing fruit jar rings on 
She undersides, or buy tape made for 
that purpose. When reaching for things, 
use a ladder, not a chair. 
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Don’t discard the American flag that 
so proudly has waved at your doorway 
on national holidays. Though the new 
flags will have forty-nine stars now that 
Alaska is a state, the old flags are as 
good as ever. An American flag never 
goes out of date, whether it bears thir- 
teen stars or forty-nine. A flag needs 
be discarded only when it is torn, soiled, 
or badly faded. 


Tiles 

Pupils at the Livermore, California, 
elementary school have constructed a 
twenty-foot mosaic mural, depicting 
scenes in their home town. The mosaic 
is made of vinyl tile which was supplied 
free by the manufacturer. First, stu- 
dents drew pictures of Livermore. Next, 
the best pictures were traced onto ply- 
wood. Then the children cut the tiles 
and pasted them onto designated areas. 


Classical Treat 


England is in a mild furore over 
recent demands that Latin and Greek 
be dropped as entrance requirements 
for Cambridge’s University. Sir Win- 
ston Churchill's verdict in the contro- 
versy, expressed in A Roving Commis- 
sion: “Naturally, I am biased in favor 
of boys’ learning English. I would 
make them all learn English, and then 
I would let the clever ones learn Latin 
as an honor, and Greek as a treat.” 


Gift for a Gifted One 


The eminent Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit, devoted for many years to 
the study of human development and 
family life, is offering an unusual op- 
portunity to a qualified graduate stu- 
dent. As a memorial to one of its out- 
standing staff members the school has 
established the Winifred Rand Fellow- 
ship for graduate study at Merrill- 
Palmer during 1959-60. The recipient 
pays no tuition and receives $1,000. 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION 
PROGRAMS 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Reading the Signs of Mental 
Health” (page 16) 
ts for Study and Discussion 


1. When some shocking crime has been committed by a 
child or an adolescent, people tend to ask, “What signs of 
emotional disturbance could have been noted earlier, and 
how could these early symptoms have been prevented from 
developing further’? Such questions focus our attention on 
the kinds of behavior that indicate mental ill-health in 
children. 

In our article this month Dr. Bettelheim adopts a dif- 
ferent—and original—point of view. Instead of discussing 
the signs of mental illness, he focuses our attention on 
those of mental health. In what ways is this positive ap- 
proach superior to that of looking for signs of mental 
illness? If a mother is worried about the way her child 
withdraws from strangers or about his constant quarreling, 
what effect may her anxiety have on the child? Which is, in 
general, better—to build on the child’s positive character- 
istics or constantly to try to “eliminate the negative,” cor- 
rect his faults? Is the author trying to emphasize that the 
answer is not an “either-or” one but represents a balanced 
view, in contrast to ““overconcern with the bad and neglect 
of the good”? 

2. If extreme types of behavior are signs of emotional 
disturbance, and if it isn’t good to be in a lukewarm mid- 
dle ground either, then what are the characteristics of a 
mentally healthy child? What answer does Dr. Bettelheim 
give to this question? 

3. Put in your own words the author’s view of mental 
health as “the ability to have all these emotional reactions 
freely, and none exclusively; to respond with each at the 
appropriate time and in the appropriate situation; and, 
most important of all, to return with ease from extreme 
reactions to the everyday, often unexciting tasks at hand.” 
Give illustrations of this statement from the article and 
from your own observation. 

4. At what age and under what circumstances would you 
say it was appropriate or inappropriate for a preschool 
child to: 

* Be indifferent about coming to the table with clean 
hands? 

* Agree to wash his hands after protesting vociferously 
against doing it? 

* Be deeply concerned about his table manners? 

* Be afraid of the dark? 

* Be willing to share his toys with other children? 

* Be “fiercely possessive” about his favorite toy? 

* Be upset about losing a game? 

* Be curious about world peace? 
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* Be curious about sex differences? 

* Be curious about what he is going to get on his birthday? 
* Be upset about moving from his old house or leaving his 
old school? 

5. What attitude on the part of parents, according to 
the author, is most important if they are to read a child’s 
behavior accurately? 

6. Explain how the child’s comment, “I did not get all 
the presents I wanted, but it was the best Christmas ever,” 
could be a dependable sign of mental health. 

7. What familiar Bible verse did Dr. Bettelheim quote 
as possibly the best sign of mental health in a child? What 
caution and what reassurance for parents does it seem 
to imply? 


Program Suggestions 

* Arrange a panel discussion of the differences in point of 
view between Dr. Bettelheim’s article and Dr. Raymond E. 
Robertson’s article, “Signs of Mental Distress in Adoles- 
cence,” in the December 1958 National Parent-Teacher; 
also differences in the approach to problems of mental 
health during the preschool years and in adolescence. If 
the panel is made up of group members, ask one or more 
specialists (a child guidance worker, clinical psychologist, 
or psychiatric social worker) to serve as consultants. Or 
these experts could themselves form the panel. In any case 
there should be ample time for a general discussion after 
the panel members have made their contributions. 

* Prepare (anonymously) a number of descriptions of situ- 
ations like those included in the article. Invite a trained 
nursery school teacher, psychologist, or psychiatrist to lead 
a discussion of how parents and nursery school teachers 
might handle each situation and what signs of mental 
health each reveals. 

* Show a film such as the McGraw-Hill films, Frustrating 
Fours and Fascinating Fives (22 minutes) or Preschool 
Incidents: Studies of Normal Personality Development (13 
minutes). Ask the group to note how the children in the 
film normally speak and act and feel. Discuss this point 
afterward. Also mention what signs of mental health were 
observed, such as a child’s ability to recover emotional bal- 
ance; the ability to express his feelings and to shift from 
unhappiness to happiness; and the ability to talk about 
what is on his mind and make honest statements. 
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tl. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


Laws Children Ought To Learn” 
(page 7) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Is there a law, an ordinance, or a “usual practice” in 

your community governing each of the following? 

* Keeping what you find. 

* Entering someone's house or another building without 
permission. 

* Leaving a bicycle or other obstruction on the sidewalk. 
* Keeping an ugly-tempered dog. 

* Leaving a discarded refrigerator where children can get 
into it. 

* Ringing a fire alarm without cause. 

* Writing someone a threatening letter. 

* Jaywalking. 

* Having an uncovered well, an unprotected pool, or other 
hazard on your property. 

* Destroying someone’s property—for instance, batting a 
ball through a window or trampling someone’s garden. 

How would you explain each of these legal restrictions 
to children? 

2. The parents of the lads who stole from the school 
lockers were greatly surprised. They told the judge they 
had taught their boys the difference between right and 
wrong. What did they mean? These boys were probably in 
their early teens. When did their parents begin to teach 
them right and wrong in regard to stealing? During their 
childhood, do you think their parents might have made 
any of these remarks? 

“Bobby, that is Jill’s cup. Give it to her.” 

“It is a pretty flower, but Mrs. Neighbor wants to keep 
it, so we won't pick it.” 

“I know some children have larger allowances than you, 
but we will try to plan well so that yours will do as much 
as possible.” 

“No, I don’t think Daddy meant that extra dollar for 
you, but we'll ask him tonight.” 

“It’s a nice sweater, and someone is feeling sorry about 
losing it. Let’s write a note about it so that you can post 
it on the bulletin board.” 

In the matter of other people’s property, can you best 
teach right from wrong by precept, such as “You must 
never take other people’s things’? Or do you do it through 
a succession of situations like the foregoing, in which the 
reason for the decision is clear to children? 
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To take another illustration: Wat is right and wrong 
with regard to telling things that aren’t so? How can 
parents teach this distinction to school-age children? 

3. Judge Braude makes an interesting statement about 
what our attitudes should be, and should not be, toward 
laws. Do you think most adults have acquired the attitudes 
he recommends? 

4. Why must people have a license (1) to drive a 
car, (2) to teach school, (g) to fish, (4) to practice medi- 
cine, (5) to keep a dog? Is there a broad, common reason 
for all of them? 

5. What is vandalism? Give illustrations of vandalism 
you have observed in these and other situations: 

* City people out for a drive in the country. 
* Picnickers in a park. 

* Tourists visiting some public building. 

* Gangs of teen-agers on Halloween. 

* An unattended parking lot. 

6. Do you have a litter law in your state, to prevent 
streets, highways, and parks from being spoiled? How is 
it enforced? In what ways are children and youth involved 
in complying with this law and in helping to enforce it? 

7. Are there street corners or certain places in your com- 
munity where groups of young persons can usually be seen? 
Why do they gather there? Are they loitering, in the sense 
in which Judge Braude uses the term? Are there any prob- 
lems in connection with this situation? 

8. What responsibility does the school have for teaching 
children and young people about laws? Does the course of 
study in your school include such teaching? If so, in what 
subjects and in what years is it done? 


Program Suggestions 


* Since this subject of the laws children should be familiar 
with is a technical one, it might be well to invite a quali- 
fied speaker or, better, a panel of experts. A lawyer, judge, 
probation officer, visiting teacher, or staff member of a 
juvenile detention home could each shed much light on 
our topic. 

* Many people believe that a knowledge of certain laws is 
so important, even crucial, that the subject should be in- 
cluded in the course of study. They sometimes say, for 
example, that the increase in juvenile delinquency today 
demands that laws relating to personal behavior should be 
taught more directly. If your school has a committee on 
character education, or citizenship, a report by one of its 
members might be appropriate for this program. A gen- 
eral discussion would, of course, follow. 

* A comprehensive report of how juvenile lawbreakers are 
treated in your community might be presented by teams or 
committees that have investigated each of the following: 

1. Studies made of types of juvenile offenses, their locale, 
and the ages and sex of offenders. 

2. How the police deal with juvenile lawbreakers. Do 
they have special officers? Special services? Do police officers 
receive instruction in how to handle young persons? 

3- How young persons are handled by the courts. Are 
there special courts or judges? What are some of the pro- 
cedures and the most serious difficulties? 

4. Facilities for the detention of young lawbreakers. Are 
these facilities separate from those for adults? Do they in- 
clude opportunities for continued education? What are the 
requirements for staff? 
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ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Who Will Go to College?” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. It’s going to be harder to get into college in the years 
ahead than it used to be—no question about that. The big 
reason is the increase in the birth rate since World War II. 
By the 1970’s the college population will bulge to nearly 
three times the present number of students, according to 
your author, Paul Woodring. If you are fussy about your 
son or daughter getting into one of the “big name” col- 
leges, you will be more likely to be disappointed than if 
you are willing to consider a “good” college or university 
without insisting on a particular one. A question many 
families must face in the next few years is “Just how impor- 
tant to us is family tradition in our youngster’s education?” 

2. Robert J. Havighurst and others in a study (4 Com- 
munity Youth Development Program) published by the 
University of Chicago Press say, ‘““The probability that a 
given boy or girl will go to college depends on 

“1. Mental ability 
2. Social expectation, or what the family and society expect 

of him 
3. Individual motivation, or what his own life goals are 

. Financial ability in relation to the cost of continued 
education 
5. Propinquity to an educational institution.” 

3. Your author predicts at least ten changes in college 
teaching in the years ahead. Briefly summarized these 
changes are as follows: (a) State, city, and public junior 
colleges will expand. (b) Teachers’ colleges will become 
general state colleges. (c) City colleges will expand, and 
many junior colleges will become four-year, degree-grant- 
ing institutions. (d) Teachers’ salaries will rise. (e€) Classes 
will be larger. (f) More teaching will be done by televi- 
sion. (g) Credit will be given on the basis of examinations 
alone in many more courses. (h) Greater responsibility for 
his own education will be thrown on the student. (i) Stu- 
dents who are not prepared for college simply will not be 
admitted. (j) Requirements in elementary and high school 
will be stiffer. Will your child be ready for the new trends? 

4. A recent employment survey made by Frank S. Endi- 
cott, director of placement at Northwestern University, 
finds that more companies are interested in why a person 
chose his field of study and what his ambitions are than 
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in what job experience he has (or has not) had. Poor 
personality, poor appearance, lack of enthusiasm, and 
below-average school records were the most frequent rea- 
sons given for turning down job applicants. That college 
graduates have a bright future in the workaday world, if 
they personally measure up to it, is the general finding of 
this and other studies of what happens to job-hunting 
college men and women. 


Program Suggestions 


* Invite the registrar or dean of a nearby college or uni- 
versity to meet with your group and tell you what are the 
most important qualifications for a student who wishes to 
enroll in that institution. Ask him particularly to discuss 
with you the relative weight his office puts upon a student's 
scholastic record, extracurricular activities and affiliations, 
and personal maturity and ability to carry responsibility. 


* Select a panel of high school seniors who are in the 
process of applying to be admitted to college. Ask them 
to tell your group what steps they have taken to enroll, 
what credentials were needed, what examinations required, 
and what references requested. In the discussion period ask 
the students to explain why they chose the colleges in 
which they are enrolling and how hard it is to get into the 
college of their first choice. Ask your principal or a guid- 
ance teacher to comment on the seniors’ reports and to 
sum up what experience has taught them about the best 
preparation for getting into college. 

* Debate the proposition that Mr. Hechinger makes in his 
“Worrying About College?” (see “References’’): “Think- 
ing about college should start somewhere about the ninth 
grade.” Be sure to cover these points: why it is important 
to begin thinking early about a youngster’s college career 
and why definite decisions should await a boy’s or girl's 
mature choice-making. 
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IT’S DENVER IN MAY 


Start making your plans now to attend the 1959 convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to be held in Denver, May 17-20. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. BUCKLIN 





Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 

1 Was Monty’s Double—National Telefilm Associates. Direction, 
John Guillermin. Facts as fantastic as the most romantic adven- 
ture story have been dramatized in this absorbing, well-made 
film about the man who was General Montgomery's double in 
World War II. Just before the invasion of Normandy the Allies 
were casting about for some way to immobilize German troops 
in Africa. At an army show M. E. Clifton James, a former 
small-town actor, impersonated Montgomery so successfully 
that a daring plan was evolved to have him take the place of 
the general in Africa, thus making the Germans fearful of 
removing their troops. Mr. James, who plays both himself and 
General Montgomery, is tremendously appealing upon the 
screen. The sincerity, gallantry, and dedication lavished on his 
great war role are clearly evident in his sensitive, worn features. 
An excellent supporting cast and good direction. Leading play- 
ers: M. E. Clifton James, John Mills, Cecil Parker, Marius 
Goring. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 





M. E. Clifton James in ! Was Monty's Double. 
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The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Raoul 
Walsh. A delightful, well-acted western farce in which even the 
title is a witticism. To perk up dwindling sales a refined Eng- 
lish gunsmith decides to take his samples to America’s “Wild 
West,” where guns appear to be most in demand. He himself 
has never used one, and the humor springs from his contacts 
with bloodthirsty Indians, outlaw gunmen, and a female saloon- 
keeper (Jayne Mansfield). Behaving in the only way he knows 
—as an English gentleman—he is able to end lawlessness, solve 
feudal wars, establish the Indians as peaceful citizens, and 
marry Miss Mansfield. Leading players: Kenneth More, Jayne 
Mansfield. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Tonka—Buena Vista. Direction, Lewis R. Foster. A Disney horse 
story, based on Comanche by David Appel, has a beautiful chest- 
nut stallion as its hero. White Bull, a youthful Sioux (Sal 
Mineo), captures and trains the wild horse, whom he names 
Tonka Waken, “the Great One.” After many adventures, dur- 
ing which Tonka and his master are separated, war clouds 
form, and the Indian boy faces his first battle. It is Custer’s 
Last Stand, a massacre that boy and horse miraculously survive. 
Much care and effort are lavished upon settings, costumes, and 
historic details—all finely photographed. The acting, however, 
is stilted; the drama episodic. Sal Mineo gives a sensitive per- 
formance, when he gets the chance, and Tonka is a joy to watch. 
Leading players: Sal Mineo, Philip Carey. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Fair Fair Fair 


Watusi-MGM. Direction, Kurt Neumann. King Solomon’s 
Mines by H. Rider Haggard once more provides material for a 
lively tale of an African safari and royal treasure hunt. David 
Farrar and George Montgomery are practiced and pleasantly 
casual in their roles of guide and jewel hunter. Taina Elg, 
playing a missionary’s daughter whom they rescue from some 
savage natives, is both pretty and resourceful as she treks un- 
complainingly with them over veld and through jungle. There 
are magnificent views of African country with shots of practi- 
cally every wild animal. Glimpses of the tall, proud Watusi— 
their dances and their beautiful lands—are memorable. A pleas- 
antly entertaining adventure story even though some of the 
settings seem familiar. Leading players: David Farrar, George 
Montgomery, Taina Elg. 

Family 12-15 8-12 

Entertaining African adventure story 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Affairs of Julie—Bakros. Direction, Helmut Kautner. Lilo 
Pulver, with her attractive gamine face, is entirely appropriate 
in the role of Julie, a spoiled young German miss who gaily 
twists the truth as she tries to make up her mind whom to 
choose among her various suitors. The plot shows her writing 
a movie based on her life and finding the same difficulty in 
figuring out just the right ending. Light, frivolous comedy with 
a good supporting cast. German dialogue; English titles. Lead- 
ing players: Lilo Pulver, Bernhard Wicki. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Light comedy Entertaining Entertaining 


The Cosmic Monster—Distributor’s Corporation. Direction, Gil- 
bert Gunn. A mad scientist involved with frightening insect 
mutations and other horrors is ultimately destroyed, along with 
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his inventions, by creatures from outer space. Leading players: 
Forrest Tucker, Patricia Sinclair. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Very poor Trash Trash 


The Crawling Eye—Distributor’s Corporation. Direction, Quentin 
Lawrence. Avid science-fiction film fans must be growing dis- 
tressed at the new shoddy offerings. In this crude, unimagina- 
tively contrived melodrama a huge eye terrorizes a mountain 
resort in the Alps until finally destroyed by bombing. Leading 
players: Forrest Tucker, Laurence Payne. 

Adults 5-18 12-15 
Very poor Trash Trash 


Gidget—Columbia. Direction, Paul Wendkos. “Gidget” is an af- 
fectionate contraction for “girl midget,” which a group of col- 
lege “surf bums” vacationing at Malibu Beach call their young 
tomboy mascot, Sandra Dee. She doesn’t care for the man hunts 
that absorb her more sophisticated girl friends. All she wants 
in life is to learn how to ride a surfboard, like the boys. Her 
eagerness, childlike charm, and good sportsmanship (what with 
a near drowning or two) win her not only the good-humored 
acceptance of the group but even a college pin from the boy 
she likes best. A thoroughly delightful comedy that young peo- 
ple will enjoy immensely. They will also (we hope) be aware 
that in real life knights-errant may not always be so handy to 
save reckless little girls from foolish actions. Leading players: 
Sandra Dee, James Darren. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Fresh and appealing Very enjoyable Very enjoyable 


Good Day for a Hanging—Columbia. Direction, Nathan Juran. 
When a newly appointed marshal insists on the hanging of a 
youthful murderer who pleads innocent he is opposed by angry 
townspeople and by his daughter, who loves the convicted man. 
\ tense, well-acted western. Leading players: Fred MacMurray, 
Maggie Hayes. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Good western Good western Good western 


Gunmen at Laredo—Columbia. Direction, Wallace MacDonald. A 
routine western in which gang war, vengeance, prison breaks, 
Indian skirmishes, and desert sandstorms play their accustomed 
roles. An unusual regard for tidiness is evinced, however, in 
the unscratched red paint on the much traveled wagon wheels; 
a corpse that moves a cautious foot when an Indian's horse 
comes too close; and fatal knife thrusts that pass bloodlessly 
between arm and torso. Leading players: Robert Knapp, Jean 
Morehead. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Routine western Fuzzy ethics Likewise 


The Hanging Tree—Warner Brothers. Direction, Delmer Daves. 
Once more Gary Cooper plays his popular role of a strong, 
silent westerner—this time as an aloof, violent-tempered doctor 
who is haunted by his past but dedicated to his practice in a 
rough Montana mining camp. A young woman (Maria Schell), 
badly burned and blinded by the sun, is brought to a cabin 
and tenderly cared for by the doctor and his young assistant. 
When she is well the suddenly cold and impersonal physician 
abruptly orders her to leave and return to her former home. 
Hurt and rebellious, she defies him. It takes a veritable cyclone 
of events—a bonanza strike, an attempted assault on Miss 
Schell, a gun fight, a town set on fire, and a near hanging—to 
shake the grim doctor, victim of his guilt-ridden past, into 
revealing his love for her, Leading players: Gary Cooper, Maria 
Schell, Earl Malden, Ben Piazza. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good western Good western Good western 


He Who Must Die—Kassler Films. Direction, Jules Dassin. From 
the notable novel The Greek Passion, by Nikos Kazantzakis, is 
fashioned’ a simple, deeply spiritual motion picture. The story’s 
parallel between the life of Christ and that of a tongue-tied 
Cretan shepherd, transformed by his role as Jesus in the local 
Passion Play, is quietly but movingly developed. Disturbing 
the peace of the prosperous Greek village, under indulgent 
Turkish rule, come refugees whose village was destroyed by 
the Turks. Fearing to upset the pleasant status quo in which 
he has so much authority, the local pope, leader of the village 
church, refuses them entrance. The simple shepherd, embold- 
ened by his great role, persuades other players and kindhearted 
villagers to help him feed and shelter the suffering refugees. 
The actors’ natural dignity, primitive settings almost Biblical 
in their stark simplicity, and above all the nobility of the 
carefully wrought ps make this a major foreign film. French 
dialogue; English titles. Leading players: Pierre Vaneck, Jean 
Servais, Melina Mercouri. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent but mature Mature 
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1, Mobster—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Roger Corman. When 
gangster Joe Sante (Steve Cochran) takes the Fifth Amendment 
and refuses to answer questions in a Senate rackets committee 
hearing, a flashback shows us his life from boyhood. His immi- 
grant parents are unable to stop his progressive involvement in 
crime—from a prison sentence into the more profitable school 
of union racketeering and thence to the rating of number-one 
mobster. The acting is competent, the characters firmly drawn. 
We do not see spelled out the violent tactics on which Joe's 
power is built. Rather we follow Joe’s personal life as he tries 
to provide for his embittered mother, keeps away from the 
narcotics traffic, and ignores all women but the one he has 
always loved. This technique unfortunately enlists our sym- 
pathy for a coldly ruthless mobster. Leading players: Steve 
Cochran, Lital Milan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Life and Loves of Mozart—Bakros. Direction, Karl Hartl. Any 
attempt to dramatize the life story of a great artist will be dis- 
appointing unless the play can suggest the imaginative and 
emotional quality of his work. If romantic love was the main- 
spring of Mozart's art, then the film should have the dramatic 
equivalent in beauty and passion. But it does not, and Oskar 
Werner is given no chance to do the intense, sensitive acting 
he is capable of. The picture briefly presents Mozart as an im- 
poverished composer struggling to support his family; casts a 
few ironic reflections on the court musical authorities who re- 
fuse to recognize his ability; and then in thin, almost juvenile 
terms describes his love for a young singer in The Magic Flute. 
Musical fragments from his works, beautifully played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic and sung by members of the Vienna 
State Opera, are woven through the production. English titles. 
Leading players: Oskar Werner, Johanna Matz. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Slight and pretty Same No 


Mad Little Island—J. Arthur Rank. Direction, Michael Relph. 
The normal quiet of Todday Island is broken when the British 
Army, without considering its simple but obdurate Scottish 
residents, plans to erect a missile base there. Since this would 
mean evacuating their traditional home, the schoolmistress, 
generously assisted by the Roman Catholic priest, leads a series 
of delaying actions that culminate in the abandonment of the 
project. The leading characters are stock types and the humor 
is on the heavy side, yet the beautiful coastal scenes and the 
happy tone of the story make light and pleasant going. A not- 
quite-as-good sequel to Tight Little Island. Leading players: 
Jeannie Carson, Donald Sinden. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Amusing comedy Amusing comedy Amusing comedy 


Man or Gun—Republic. Direction, Albert C. Gannaway. The 
magic that seems to reside in a stranger’s gun is utilized to 
the full by a canny young hotel owner. She hopes to rid her 
town of the lawless men who destroyed her father and make it 
a fit place for women and children. Leading players: Macdon- 
ald Carey, Audrey Totter. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Routine western Mediocre Mediocre 


The Mistress—Daici Production. Direction, Shiro Toyoda. A sen- 
sitively filmed story about a gentle young Japanese girl who 
reluctantly agrees to become the mistress of a usurer in order 
to support her old father. As shame comes gradually to weigh 
down her pathetic existence, she realizes what a selfish man her 
father is; what a weak, lying creature she has contracted to 
live with; and how tragic and frightening the phantom figure 
of the wife she had believed dead. Reality becomes particularly 
bitter when she finds herself falling in love with a passing stu- 
dent. It is this love that gives her the courage to run away— 
not to commit suicide but, in a curious, [bsen-like fashion, to 
try to build a new life. The star, Hideko Takamine, gives a 
touching and poignant performance. The supporting cast is 
excellent and the direction faultless. Leading players: Hideko 
Takamine, Eijiro Tono. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Mature No 


Never Steal Anything Small—Universal-International. Direction, 
Charles Lederer. James Cagney charges the bravura, if not too 
distinguished, script with his familiar brash vitality. The pic- 
ture has been tailored to his talents from Maxwell Anderson's 
dated and more socially conscious Devil’s Hornpipe, with the 
addition of some unmemorable songs. The story concerns an 
unscrupulous labor union hoodlum (with several sides to his 
character, of course), who battles his way, in activities ranging 
from the completely outrageous te the jauntily amusing, to the 
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top of the water-front union. The film is a hodgepodge of 
melodramatic action with moments of Runyonesque satire, 
slapstick, and sentimentality, held together by the brilliant 
hamming of the dynamic, flamboyant star. Leading players: 
James Cagney, Carol Williams. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Cagney fans Mature Mature 


The Night Heaven Fell—Kingsley International. Direction, Roger 
Vladin. Although ludicrously miscast in this supposed tale of 
“primitive passions,” enacted against the barren hills and burn- 
ing sands of Spain, Brigitte Bardot carries on with childish 
aplomb. Fresh from convent school, she descends upon her aunt 
and uncle, to become immediately involved in murder and 
intrigue. The result is a saccharine, sexy, long-drawn-out melo 
drama. English titles. Leading players: Brigitte Bardot, Alida 
Valli, Stephen Boyd. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Dull No No 


No Name on the Bullet—Universal-International. Direction, Jack 
Arnold. The story of a famous hired gunman who acts as 
Nemesis in a small western town, causing panic, murder, and 
suicide merely by being there. An interesting theme is only 
superficially explored, and Audie Murphy creates a figure of 
destiny more glamorous and glibly sentimental than darkly 
daemonic. Leading players: Audie Murphy, Joan Evans, Charles 
Drake. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Poor No 


Rally ‘Round the Flag, Boys!—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Leo 
McCarey. A farce that turns out to be ponderously stupid and 
tiresome, instead of good, lusty satire. The story centers upon 
au suburban triangle and also the efforts of community better- 
iment associations to prevent the Army’s establishing a secret 
missile base in their midst. It is baby buggies versus tanks, an 
amorous husband versus a too civic-minded wife, a Wall 
Street widow versus the same gentleman, soldiers versus jealous 
local yokels, and so on. The two very attractive young stars 
add a false glamour to the production. Leading players: Joanne 
Woodward, Paul Newman. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Senechal the Magnificent—DCA. Direction, Charles Suin. An actor 
who cannot get a part in a play tries out his favorite roles 
upon the public with such success that the theater welcomes 
him back as a star. We see the penniless Fernandel dexterously 
changing from a military man to a diplomat, to Don Juan, to a 
lawyer eloquently pleading his own case in court. Senechal can 
scarcely be called “magnificent,” however. “Opportunist” is 
better, and even “occasionally shabby opportunist” might fit. 
English titles. Leading players: Fernandel, Nadia Gray. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fernandel fans No No 


Stranger in My Arms—Universal-International. Direction, Helmut 
Kautner. A stiff, old-fashioned melodrama in which a young 
war widow (June Allyson) suffers under the hatred of a domi- 
neering mother-in-law who will let no one forget her dead son. 
The older woman attempts to browbeat her son’s fellow officer 
into telling a story that will win the dead soldier a posthumous 
Congressional Medal of Honor. The officer refuses (a well- 
integrated flashback explains why) and instead fights to free 
the daughter-in-law from her clutches. Leading players: June 
Allyson, Jeff Chandler. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Same No 


The Young Land—Columbia. Direction, Ted Tetzlaff. This early 
California western about a proud federal judge who presides 
over a Mexican murder trial in a border town has much that 
is good. Yet the Mexican theme song about love is both trite 
and irrelevant, and the irritating scenes to which it must refer 
display such childish actions on the part of the pouting heroine 
that they would embarrass a three-year-old. However, the fine, 
frosty characterization of the judge aghast at the casual pro- 
cedures of the law is beautifully achieved by Dan O’Herlihy. 
The trial itself, with the quietly menacing vaqueros on one 
side and the rabble cronies of the prisoner on the other, 
mounts in tension as the crises that face the judge mount in 
complexity. The surprise ending comes not with the jury’s 
decision but with the judge’s sentence. Leading players: Dan 
O’Herlihy, Pat Wayne. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

Better than average western 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 
Tom Thumb— Excellent. 


Family 


The Buccaneer—Handsome, romantic adventure tale. 

Dance Beat— Entertaining. 

Dangerous Exile—Good. 

From the Earth to the Moon—F air science-fiction melodrama. 

Houseboot—Children, with interpretation; young people and adults, entertaining. 

The Inn of the Sixth Happiness —Good. 

Mardi Gras—U neven but entertaining. 

Mariners Ahoy—Good. 

My Uncle—Very good. 

Old Man and the Sea—Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Rock-A-Bye Baby—Jerry Lewis fans. 

Rooney — Entertaining. 

Silent Enemy—Children, mature; young people, excellent; adults, excellent. 

Sleepy Hollow—Amusing Disney cartoon short. 

Saowfire—Children, fair; young people, slow; adults, fair. 

South Seas Adveature—Children, with interpretation; young people, interesting; 
adults, very enjoyable. 

Up the Creek—F air. 

White Wilderness —Excellent. 

Wild Heritage—Good western. 

The Young Leaves—Excellent. 


Adults and Young People 


Avatie Mame—Children and young people, sophisticated; adults, lively entertain- 
ment. 

Attack of the Fifty-foot Womaa—Trash. 

Battleground—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter of taste. 

Bell, Book, and Candile—Children, amusing; young people, good “date” picture; 
adults, amusing. 

Black Teat—F air. 

The Boy Who Saw Through—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Crime and Punishmeat—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, interesting. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma—Children and young people, mature; adults, good. 

Dreaming Lips—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

Duakirk—Good. 

Edge of Fury—Children and young people, no; adults, well produced. 

Enchanted Island-——Mediocre. 

Flaming Froatier—Poor western. 

The Foxiest Girl in Paris—Children, mature; young people and adults, fair. 

Frankenstein's Daugh Trash. 

Froatier Gua—Mediocre. 

Geisha Boy—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter of taste. 

Gideon of Scotland Yard—Very good. 

Girl on the Third Floor—Children, mature; young people and adults, fair 

Gua Ruaners—Children, no; young people, fair; adults, good action thriller. 

Home Grtive Derk—Children, possibly too mature; young people, mature; adults, 
good. 

The Horse's Movth—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

The Hot Aagel—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Hot Spell—Children, no; young people, possibly too mature; adults, extremely in- 
teresting. 

In Love and Wor—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, uneven but engros- 
sing. 

Indiscreet—Children and young people, no; adults, smoothly produced 

laspector Maigret—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, mystery fans. 

The Journey—Entertaining. 

The Last Blitzkrieg—F air. 

The Last Hurrah—Entertaining. 

le Tosea—Children and young people, opera lovers and music groups; adults, 
excellent transcription. 

Lonely Hearts—Children, no; young people, confused; adults, matter of taste. 

Maa in the Raincoat—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, Fernandel fans. 

The Man laside—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Missile to the Moon—Trash. 

A Nice Little Bank That Should Be Robbed—Children, no; young people, mediocre; 
adults, matter of taste. 

Nine Lives—Children, good; young people and. adults, excellent. 

Orders To Kill—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, thought-provoking. 

Party Girl—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, old-fashioned gangster mel- 
odrama on a wide screen. 

The R kable Mr. Pennypack Children and young people, no; adults, thin. 

The Restless Yeors—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Rocket from Calabuch—Children, mature; young people, pleasant but mature; 
adults, delightful. 

Tables—Children, no; young people, probably too mature; adults, good 

adult entertainment. 

Seventh Seal—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, unusual, thoughtful al- 
legory. 

The Seventh Voyage of Sindbad— Mediocre. 

Step Down te Terror—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Tarawa Beachhead—Children and young people, mature; adults, good of its type. 

Tokyo After Derk—Children, mature; young people and adults, fair. 

Torpedo Rva—F air. 

The Twoheaded Spy—Children, mature; young people and adults, tense, well-made 
spy melodrama. 

Vesuvius Express —Good. 

Wer of the Satellites— Mediocre. 

Witches of Salem—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, unusual, ab- 
sorbing tragedy. 

Wolf Lersoa—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, grade B melodrama. 
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OPINIONS BY POST 


A Letterful of Appreciation 


Dear Editor: 

I have read with great interest the article in the Febru- 
ary Reader’s Digest entitled “With a Barnful of Students 
and a Countyful of Faith.” This was condensed from the 
National Parent-Teacher article by Elizabeth Fagg. 

Having been a member of the higher education com- 
mittee from its inception and chairman of the board of 
trustees of Orange County Community College from its 
very first day, I assure you that this article has had my 
deep attention. 

May I congratulate you upon the publication of this 
fine story. A good job has been done, and the college has 
obtained nation-wide publicity. 

CuHares C, CHAPPELL 
President, Orange County Telephone Company 
Middletown, New York 


Etiquette for Angels 


Dear Editor: 

My husband and I were interested in an article in the 
February issue—How Safe Are Your School Buses? My hus- 
band is a bus driver, considered a really strict one. 

I think the article will help parents to realize that their 
angels must behave on buses. We have three angels of our 
own who take the bus. They believe Dad is extra strict 
with them, but we tell them they have to set an example. 
My husband says each father should drive a bus just one 
day. Then all parents would be more understanding of 
the driver’s problems. Mrs. Leo PoPpANnz 
Caledonia, Illinois 


Code for “Assistant Drivers” 


Dear Editor: 

My son, aged seven and a half, and I were discussing the 
bad traffic manners described by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute and cited in the January 1959 
National Parent-Teacher (“Worth a Try,” page 35), plus 
the suggestion that some kind of driver education be given 
even to first-graders. 

One matter which appeals to youngsters is that of re- 
specting speed limits, and many of us are familiar with 
the back-seat speedometer watcher. However, it occurred 
to us that there are even more important things the young 
passenger can do to help a driver, such as these: 

1. Try to watch traffic conditions closely enough so that 
you may have a chance to brace yourself automatically 
when a situation arises in which the driver will have to 
stop suddenly. 

2. Try to limit your conversations with the driver to 
the times when you are riding on long stretches of country 
highway, or when traffic is not heavy and the route is not 
complicated. 

3. Try not to say “What's that?” or “Look over there!” 
unless the car is moving quite slowly or you are out on 
the highway and traffic is not heavy. 

4. If you are sitting in the back of the car on the left- 
hand side, make very certain that you keep out of the driv- 
er’s line of sight through the rear-view mirror. Sometime 
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when the car is parked, you and your driver can test to see 
just where to sit to keep from blocking his view. 

5. When you are riding with other children, try to 
practice sitting quietly. Play “talking games” if you need 
to amuse yourselves. The driver will appreciate your sav- 
ing your roughhousing for other times. 

If children would keep suggestions like these in mind, 
they might have good reason to consider themselves “‘as- 
sistant drivers” and could avoid becoming just one more 
hazard to the fellow behind the wheel. 

Mrs. H. G. LIvety 
Member, Lockhill Parent-Teacher Association 
San Antonio, Texas 


A Young Reader Dissents (in a Letter to Our 
Preview Editor) 


Dear Mrs. Bucklin: 

I have enjoyed your rating of movies except for (1) 
Seventh Voyage of Sindbad, (2) Tonka, (3) From the 
Earth to the Moon. 

The first one you rated as “mediocre.” The second one 
you rated as “mediocre.” The third one you rated “fair.” 

I thought they were all excellent. Would you please put 
this in next month’s book? Bossy SMITH 
P.S. Darn it, ma’am, can’t you rate them the same way as 
Newsweek and Time? 

Savannah, Georgia 
Easy to Sell, Easy to Share 
Dear Editor: 

Several years ago, as magazine chairman of our P.T.A., 
I was given an opportunity to place the National Parent- 
Teacher in homes in our school district. After seeing half 
a dozen copies, I became so sold on its value that I found 
it easy to sell others on the timely, concise, well-written 
articles by people who really have something to say. 

We read almost everything in the magazine each month, 
and then we pass our copy along to my sister-in-law and 
her preschool family. Our family doctor keeps it on his 
reading table. You would be surprised how many times I 
have had occasion to use the materials in my women's 
work at church and in my position as primary superin- 
tendent in Sunday school. Mrs. Bruce HERRIOTT 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Choice Collection 


Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed every issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher for more than fifteen years. In fact, I have quite a 
large scrapbook of articles clipped that are invaluable to 
me. Mrs. Mitton S. WILSON 
Arlington, Tennessee 


* Mrs. Wilson may find many of her scrapbook articles 
in the forthcoming volume of selections from the National 
Parent-Teacher entitled Guiding Children as They Grow. 
The price of this paperback book, published last month by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, is $1.00. 
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